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being tempted, chose evil, and so fell away from God and 
came under the power of sin, the penalty of which is eternal 
death; and we confess that, by reason of this disobedience, 
we and all men are born with a sinful nature, that we have 
broken God’s law, and that no man can be saved but by his 
grace.” To this statement as members of the outside public 
we make two objections. First, nobody knows that a single 
word of it is true; second, so far as the statement comes 
within the range of modern knowledge, every word of it is 
false. Who believes now that Adam and Eve were historical 
characters? Who does not know that Satan is really a fic- 
tion of the ancient imagination, as was Baal and Jupiter? It 
would be infamous on the part of God, if there were a devil, 
to permit him to enter the Garden of Eden and pit his ma- 
lignant sagacity against the innocent ignorance of his victims. 
Who believes that he did? The statement concerning hered- 
itary sin tainting the blood of the race on account of one 
act is not merely contrary to the philosophy of a thinker 
like Weissmann, but it would be maintained by no scientific 
psychologist of any school. 
ad 


WE printed recently the remonstrance of Bishop Law- 
rence sent to the President by order of the diocesan conven- 
tion of Massachusetts. The following is the reply from 
President Roosevelt: ‘I have received your letter and the 
resolutions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the dio- 
cese of Massachusetts. Permit me to thank you, and through 
you the convention, for what has been done by you. I hope 
it is unnecessary to say that no one in the country can be 
more anxious than I am — save, perhaps, Secretary Root — 
to discover and punish every instance of barbarity by our 
troops in the Philippines. In reference to these cruelties I 
agree with every word in your address. No provocation, 


however great, can be accepted as an excuse for misuse of © 


the necessary severity of war, and, above all, not for torture, 
of any kind or shape. Long before any statements had been 
made public, and before any action had been taken by Con- 
gress, the War Department had ordered a rigid investigation 
of certain charges, including the charges of Major Gardner, 
the orders of investigation as regards these particular 
charges having gone out over three months ago. The in- 
vestigation will be of the most thorough and sweeping char- 
acter, and, if necessary, will be made by the civil as well as 
by the military representatives of the government in the 
islands. I have directed that the court-martials be held 
under the conditions which will give me the right of review.” 


ed 


WHENEVER a calamity like the eruption at Martinique 
occurs, the newspapers unwittingly do great harm by repeat- 
ing the prophecies of fools, cranks, fanatics, and charlatans. 
There are millions of people to whom science is a great mys- 
tery. It is supposed to give men power to work miracles 
and to prophesy things to come. When in a daily paper 
these people read that Prof.-So-and-so has predicted a pes- 
tilence, a storm, an earthquake, or the eruption of a volcano 
at some fixed date in the near future, they implicitly believe 
that he has power to prophesy, and live more or less in ter- 
ror until the time has passed. We have known intelligent 
people, fairly well educated, who could not rid themselves 
of a superstitious dread when the day approached on which 
some calamity had been threatened. If aman can predict 
an eclipse, why not a storm? If one can invent X-rays, why 
can he not see into the future? If he can furnish an anti- 
dote to disease, why not predict the coming of it? Now 
many of the editors who thoughtlessly repeat these proph- 
ecies know that they are foolish and fallacious. They do 
not mean to inflict misery upon people: they simply take 
account of the fact that such prophecies are greedily read 
by multitudes of people. They do not stop to think that 
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a large proportion of this multitude will suffer in con- 
sequence. Why should a half-demented naval officer or a 
fanatical crank who has once been a professor be allowed 
to occupy space to publish lies which could have no cur- 
rency, were not those who read them deluded? Is not the 
circulation of such specious falsehoods as criminal as the 


_ practice of publishing lying advertisements for gain? 


a 


Mr. Gopxin had already completed his work before he 
returned to England, so that his death only adds emphasis 
to his withdrawal from public affairs in America. Of large 
ability and fine culture, courageous, conscientious, and in- 
flexible, he made for himself a large place in journalism. 
The popularity of a cause had nothing to do with his judg- 
ment of its merits, unless possibly it might create a preju- 
dice against it. He was a perfect model of disinterested 
service. Irreproachable in character and conduct, he was 
a terror to evil-doers and an example to all men in his de- 
votion to the highest ideals. But the method of his advo- 
cacy of whatever he believed in was so incisive, and some- 
times so fierce, that good men often hesitated to join him. 
He therefore could not be a leader even for those who agreed 
with him, and not infrequently his stirring judgments of 
men and measures made the cause he loved unpopular. He 
could do justly; but he did not always love mercy, and to 
walk humbly did not occur to him. He had not learned the 
way which for the salvation of our nation just men must 
learn, how to carry just judgments into righteous action, how 
to stand, not apart with praise and blame, but in the thick 
of the fray, doing that which is right and making it so 
effective that the people will see, will approve, and will 
follow. 


Memorial Day. 


To those who are coming to the full privileges of men 
and women with the new century, the heart-breaking events 
of the Civil War seem almost as remote as the incidents of 
the Revolutionary War with England. Indeed, to many 
young people there is no perspective; and all our great wars 
seem about equally distant. But to those who were of age 
to take part in the tragedies of our Civil War these things 
seem still close at hand, and so real that the wrath and woe 
and sorrow, the hope and the misgiving, of that time, are 
never far from the memory, and still often stir the emotions 
as passing events bring them to mind. 

We have now got far enough away from the awful scenes 
of that Civil War to understand that on both sides were 
engaged some of the meanest and some of the noblest 


instincts and sentiments of which time-servers and patriots , 


are capable. Sins had been committed by the nation 
North and South which, human nature being what it was, 
admitted of no apology or reparation but the bloody atone- 
ment of fratricidal war. Many fortunes in the North had 
been made by the slave-trade, and in the South the prosper- 
ity of the white people had seemed to depend upon the 
enforced servitude of the African race. But there were 
other things. Not only the lust of wealth, but the pride of 
power, helped on the strife, and a mutual contempt between 
classes North and South that never understood and re- 
spected each other until they met upon the field of battle. 
Wrong courses had been chosen which pride would not 
retrace ; grave mistakes had been made on both sides by 
men who were too stubborn to acknowledge their blunders. 
There were prejudices of all kinds working evil continually, 
and making those enemies who ought to have been friends, 
so that when the hour came, not only the honor, the love of 


_ justice and liberty, and the nobler sentiments of patriotism 


were engaged, but also all mean sentiments and devilish 
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lusts rose up and asserted themselves, clamoring for 
revenge, for the humiliation of enemies, and the ruin of all 
who were in opposition. 

It is easy now to see how even good men, through their 
half-sight of the truth, their misunderstanding of their fellow- 
men, and their lack of wisdom and patience, hastened on a 
conflict which they would gladly have checked when, too 
late, they saw the awful issue coming in sight. In its highest 
aspects the war was brought on by the better impulses and 
the nobler sentiments of the American people. But it came 
because these impulses and sentiments were not sufficiently 
exercised during the lifetime of the generation that preceded 
the war. 

Nobody who was not a part of it can now, even in imagi- 
nation, reproduce the scenes in which those who are now 
veterans saw and suffered the unspeakable happenings of 
the battlefield. It seems now incredible that Americans by 
the thousand were in a few moments mowed down by their 
fellow-citizens of the republic in the blind strife which could 
be ended only when brute force exerted on one side exceeded 
beyond a question brute force exerted on the other. The 
memory of these things abide, and, combined with that of 
the Franco-German War, would seem to make it impossible 
that two civilized nations should ever again declare war 
upon each other and resort to the destruction of human life 
to settle political questions. Our unhappy affairs in the 
East seem to be coming to a turning-point when the de- 
structive force of arms will no longer be needed for the 
adjustment of differences. When peace is established in the 
Philippines and in South Africa, it may be that universal 
peace will reign and continue. 

The lesson of Memorial Day is distinctly one of peace. 
All the strain and terror of the Civil War now remind us that 
there are at hand nobler means of adjusting difficulties than 
resort to war. The quick blow following the angry word is 
no longer the sign of a gentleman, and a willingness to 
engage in warfare is no longer a token of national magna- 
nimity and honor. All the sentiments of Memorial Day are 
now humane and tender. They are strangers to its nobler 
meaning who are unwilling to forgive and to forget the 
prejudices, the misunderstandings, and the hatreds which 
once made war necessary, but will, let us hope, never again 
crowd the higher sentiments out of their place in the con- 
duct of national affairs, 


Christianity and Judaism. 


The question is raised and discussed by Thomas F. 
Seward, secretary of the Hirsch Monument Fund, whether 
Christianity and Judaism cannot be united as a single relig- 
ious force. He believes the gulf which has been supposed 
to exist between the two faiths is imaginary, and he wonders 
at its perpetuation. It is but one of those divisive preju- 


dices that ruled the world religiously and politically up to 


the end of the nineteenth century. Christianity never has 
caught the spirit of its founder, and the Jews have lost 
sight of the real grandeur of their magnificent history. They 
have been pioneers in almost every field of thought and en- 
terprise. There is always great danger that we shall forget 
the duty of progress in the worship of what our ancestors 
accomplished. We agree with Mr. Seward that the signs 
are evidently in favor of a mutual drawing together of the 
two great religious forces. The Jews have not been the 
most backward in the discovery of possible fellowship. ‘‘It 
is beyond question that the old antagonism between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism cannot exist in the atmosphere of the 
modern spirit.” There has grown up a spirit of justice in 
the place of mere toleration. Science has demanded inves- 
tigation and verification, not only in the physical world, but 
in the metaphysical. We are giving over our old hates and 
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prejudices, as well as our old worships, to find out which 
stand on historic and on moral verity. Can we rationally 
defend our dislike for the Jew? In reply to Mr. Seward, one 
of the Jewish organs says: “that it will not be possible to 
overlook the fact that no Jew can accept the divinity of 
Jesus, and remain a Jew; and no Christian can deny this 
divinity, and remain a Christian.” But every Unitarian 
Christian does deny that dogma; and so do the great ma- 
jority of the unchurched, who still claim to be Christian, and 
fundamentally are such, while in orthodox communions the 
number increases of those who go farther than that with 
Profs. Pearson and Paine. Christian history shows that the 
early Church, at one period of its career, had over one-half 
of its members who denied the divinity of Jesus. 

But the question ploughs a good deal deeper. What is 
important to know is not that the Jew or the Christian or 
both are hampered by a few doctrines caught up as they . 
have brushed through the ages, but whether fundamentally 
they are not of the same spirit. At the very outset we may 
be astounded with the fact that we have between us but one 
Bible. At any rate, we Christians incorporate the Jewish 
books with our Christian books; and here they are alto- 
gether in our pulpits— Moses and David with Paul and 
Luke. But that, astonishing as it is, is nothing to the fact 
that our Jesus was himself a Jew, and our apostles were 
Jews; and our church fathers for the first hundred years 
of our history were mostly Jews. Mary was a model Jewish 
maiden; and there is no escaping the fact that, without 
Jews and Judaism, Christianity could never have existed at 
all. There is the matrix,—the womb. Shall we despise or 
ignore our parentage? Shall the Jew deny his children? 

But we have to consider, further, that the characteristics 
of the two fellowships are very much alike. The Jew race, 
among all others of antiquity, alone possessed pre-eminent 
powers of synthesis. They could not stop with fetishism or 
with polytheism. It was not possible for them not to 
classify and generalize. Put a Jew into the pantheon of 
India, and he would at once arrange the three million Gods 
into assimilative groups, and deduce out of the chaos order, 
He would by instinct discover the supreme God as the 
only God; and the rest he would pronounce only godlets, 
and not worshipable. God-comparison was a Jewish in- 
stinct. It selected Yahweh as, on the whole, the really 
divine thought. This synthesis went farther, and summed 
up all the accumulated moral sentiment in existence in the 
Ten Commandments. With the Talmudists and Jesus it 
reduced these to the Golden Law of Love. 

Christianity accepted all of this; and it was this sort of 
Jewism in which it was cradled. It had, and it has, no 
other boast, no other glory, no other power. It simply 
carries these conceptions to a farther conclusion. It saw 
not only the Fatherhood of God, but the consequent Brother- 
hood of Man. The Jew had said, “To the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile.” Jesus said, “Go into @// the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.’”’ Here was inter- 
nationalism. The Jew stopped at nationalism,— has always 
insisted on staying there. He has kept race at the front; 
while Christianity, as reformed Jewism, has insisted on a 
larger interpretation of human brotherhood. Not only is 
there one God, but he is Father of all. The Lord’s Prayer 
is the synthesis of Jewish worship, adjusted for all the 
world, Who saw this? Whose programme of religion is it? 
That of Jews distinctively ; that of Jesus, the son of Mary, 
the disciple of Hillel. In the process of denationalizing the 
superb monotheism of Judea, Christianity laid less emphasis 
on extraneous rights, on many valuable sanitary laws. The 
synagogue passed into a kirk, and the Sabbath became 
Sunday. At last The Book—with us the composite 
Book—is less sacred, and becomes literature. Jew and 
Christian begin to agree that the Law of God was written in 
the heart, and not on tables of stone. And we are alto- 
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gether learning that our hate has been irrational,—a vast 
waste of moral force. The only true end of Judaism is to 
do good: the only true end of Christianity is to do good. 
The grandest thing that Judaism ever did was to beget 
Christianity. Splendid as appear Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, 
David, nothing on the horizon of the past appears so pet- 
fect as that greatest of the Jews, Jesus; nothing so human, 
and therefore nothing so full of the Father. 


Loyalty to the Nation. 


The possibility of the continuance of such a nation as ours 
depends upon its securing the loyalty and fidelity of every 
one of its citizens. The eternal vigilance that perpetuates 
liberty in such a country is not to be exercised by any one 
class, certainly not by the office-holders alone or by the 
party in power or by the wealthy or the educated class, but 
by all persons of all classes. If the very rich or the very 
poor cease to feel a personal interest in and loyalty to the 
nation, then our ‘democratic institutions have failed where 
it is of the utmost importance that they should succeed. 
If the educated class or the business men withdraw from 
an active participation in practical affairs in connection 
with the State, then the danger must be immediate and 
urgent. 

Yet it is true, to a much too large extent, that the very rich 
and the very poor, the educated and the business classes, 
have lost their interest in our political life, and have ceased 
to exercise the influence they are entitled to as members of 
the State. Large bodies of our citizens have felt that they 
have a right to withdraw from active participation in the 
affairs of the nation. They wish the State no evil, they de- 
sire its prosperity ; but they retire from personal responsibility 
as to its management. They fail in their duties to the nation 
under the plea of not wishing to participate in politics or 
because of the urgency of business interests or they offer 
no excuse because they have become indifferent to our 
political life. 

We may seriously ask ourselves the question, Why should 
the rich withdraw from our political life? In England we 
see that this is the class that takes the liveliest concern in 
the government and in the promotion of its interests. Its 
members expect to devote themselves to public service, not 
because it gives power or income, but from a sense of per- 
sonal obligation and because of the acceptance of the tradi- 
tion that possession carries with it political duties. In this 
country we need to have a similar tradition developed, that 
will lay upon every young man of wealth the duty of serving 
his country by sharing in its responsibilities and in its 
obligations. ‘The plea made by men of wealth and business, 
that they have no time for politics and that they cannot 
afford to accept offices of any kind, is one of selfishness and 
of failure to recognize the conditions on which good govern- 
ment is secured and maintained. 

The educated class is also too often disloyal to its politi- 
cal duties, letting the plea of the dirtiness of politics keep it 
from serving the country in the spirit of fidelity and loyalty. 
We can never be safe as a nation until the young men trained 
in our higher schools, and in our colleges and universities, 
are impelled by the spirit of the highest patriotism to enter 
actively into political life, not for the sake of offices or per- 
sonal advancement, but because they wish to do all in 
their power to serve their country in the spirit of wisdom and 
justice. 

It is also true that the great body of moral and earnest 
men of all classes, the men of integrity and judgment and 
business capacity, are frequently disloyal to their country as 
to sharing actively in its political life. They take their ease, 
and permit the government to go on as it can; that is, fail- 
ing to recognize their duties and obligations, they permit the 
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worst elements in the community to furnish the governing 
power. Political life becomes a thing of disrepute that clean 
men do not wish to touch, simply because the clean men 
fail of their duty. They allow bad men to govern them 
because they love personal liberty and enjoy the right of 
being indifferent to the national welfare. 

Here is our great social and political danger,— a danger so 
great that all others cease to have any importance in com- 
parison. We have carried the theory of personal liberty, of 
individual rights, to its extreme of failure to accept personal 
loyalty and duty. We boast of liberty and equal rights, of 
the great power and influence of our country, proclaim aloud 
its freedom, at the very same time that we are neglecting the 
simplest political duties and those on which the life of the 
country rests. We permit misgovernment in almost every 
town and city, because we are not loyal enough to see to it 
that we are rightly governed. We protest against jobbery, 
corruption, and party management, but do nothing what- 
ever to remedy these evils. We have become the victims of 
the democratic idea. We wish to be free, but are not willing 
to pay the price of liberty. 


Current Copics. 


A GREAT and successful demonstration of Franco-Ameri- 
can cordiality took place in Washington at the end of last 
week, when the statue to Comte de Rochambeau was un- 
veiled with imposing exercises, among the participants in 
which were President Roosevelt, Comte and Comtesse de 
Rochambeau, Gen. Brugére of the French army, and a 
distinguished delegation of other Frenchmen who had been 
sent by the president of the French Republic to represent 
France in the honor that was to be paid to her great son. 
The unveiling of the statue took place on last Saturday, and 
this event was preceded and followed by official entertain- 
ments in the White House and in the French embassy. In 
the course of these entertainments warm words of cordiality 
were uttered by the visitors and their high hosts. 


we 


A GREAT power that has been working effectively for Anglo- 
American harmony and peace was removed when Lord 
Pauncefote died in Washington on Saturday of last week. 
It is said that the end of the veteran diplomat was hastened 
by mental depression that resulted from the charges made in 
the American press that Lord Pauncefote had been instru- 
mental in obtaining diplomatic action looking to a possible 
European coalition against the United States in the troub- 
lous days that preceded the outbreak of the Spanish War. 
Of these charges the aged ambassador had been exonerated | 
completely by his government after a thorough examination 
of the allegations that were made by his critics. Lord 
Pauncefote has conducted personally nearly all the great 
negotiations between the United States and Great Britain 
in the past twenty-five years. 

Bd 


WitHoUT even the formality of a debate the 114th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church on Thursday of 
last week adopted the report of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Creed by a ‘practically unanimous vote. The 
section of the report which took the form of an amendment 
to the Westminster Confession, and which eliminated the 
doctrines of predestination and infant damnation, has been 
sent to the individual presbyteries for their action. The ac- 
ceptance of these amendments requires a majority of two- 
thirds of the vote in each presbytery. If the temper of the 
Assembly is to be taken as an indication of the attitude of 
the individual presbyteries upon the plan of a revision of the 
creed, there is a probability that the amended Confession of 
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Faith will be adopted by the Church without a serious strug- 
gle. In the Assembly itself a feeling of the greatest hope- 
fulness for good results was apparent. 


2 


THE public opinion of the world is paying a splendid 
tribute to the efficiency and the honor of the American ad- 
ministration that has started the Cuban republic upon its 
career of independent national life under conditions so fa- 
vorable as to find no parallel in history. When the govern- 
ment of the island of Cuba was formally turned over to 
President Palma and his associates on Tuesday of last week, 
the entire machinery of government on the island, whether 
fiscal, judicial, or administrative, was in complete working 
order. The substitution of Cuban for American officials 
and of Cuban for American authority was accomplished 
without the slightest disturbance of the normal working 
order of things. Since then the new administrators of Cuba 
have simply continued the operations of the administrative 
system as it was established by American soldiers and civil- 
ians before them. 

re 


Tue island of Martinique has been completely depopu- 
lated by the terror of the activities of Mont Pelde, subse- 
‘quent to the great eruption that buried St. Pierre under a 
covering of lava. The authorities on the island have not 
declared it officially abandoned, and apparently are deter- 
mined to maintain the formal existence of the French colony ; 
but the entire population of Martinique has abandoned the 
island in a panic of fear before the terrible rumblings and 
thunderous outbreaks of the volcano. Mont Pelée shows no 
indication of suspending its activities. One great convul- 
sion follows another in quick and sudden succession, as if 
the force that brought instantaneous death to the 30,000 
people of St. Pierre were yet to reach the summit of its 
fury. The scientists find themselves unable to predict the 
conclusion of the fearful cataclysms of nature. 


a 


Mucx to the regret of a large part of France, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, the head of the government which has been re- 
turned to power by a vast majority of votes in the recent 
French national election, has announced that he will no 
longer be able to continue at the head of the cabinet, and 
that he will surrender his portfolio on June 1. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is reported in public interviews as having said that 
he feels that he has carried out his programme, and that 
France does not need his services at the head of its parlia- 
mentary administration, now that the republic has been so 
completely and thoroughly vindicated. The retiring French 
premier has guided France through an exceptionally critical 
period in the history of the republic. The fact that the re- 
sult of the last election eliminated the form of government 
as an issue in French politics is an indication of the great- 
ness of his achievements. 

Jt 


Ir is reported from Rome that Pope Leo XIII. and his 
Sagacious Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla, are non- 
plussed by the nature of the forthcoming visit of Gov. 
Taft of the Philippines to the Vatican. There was a hope 
at the holy see that Gov. Taft was to be accredited offi- 
cially to negotiate with the papacy concerning a satisfac- 
tory plan for the settlement of the church question in the 
Philippines. Had Gov. Taft been so accredited, the papal 
authorities would have regarded the presence of the Ameri- 
can administrator in the Vatican as an official recognition 
of the temporal character of the papal power by the United 
States. It was explicitly announced in Washington, however, 
that Gov. Taft’s visit to the pope could not be regarded in 
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any way as the beginning of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the successor of Saint Peter, who 
maintains that he is also the legitimate head of the Roman 
State. 


Brevities. 


Presbyterians proudly describe their standard as a “ blue 
banner.” 


The Baptists report for the last year a total of 44,453 
churches with more than 4,000,000 members. 


Poor old Dr. Dowie! Whether charlatan or fanatic, noth- 
ing availed him when his beloved daughter came to the 
gates of death. 


The man who is unable to retire from active life for a’ 
little time every day and every week looks forward in vain 
to a happy old age when he shall have made money enough 
to retire and enjoy himself. 


After all, the greatest question in South Africa concerns 
the future of the native races. Their destiny is in the hands 
of white men. They ought not to be of the kind who reckon 
the lives of natives and pigs as of equal value. 


On many Presbyterian papers the frontispiece is a picture 
of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, moderator of the General Assembly. 
On Methodist papers appears the face of Lieut. Gov. Bates 
of Massachusetts, delegate to the Methodist Conference. 


The Congregationalist well describes the Presbyterian pro- 
fessors who accept literally the story of Adam and Eve as 
men who “remain to this day entirely undisturbed by the 
progress of modern knowledge concerning the beginnings of 
the universe and of the human race,” 


It will not help the Westminster Confession to raise the 
question as to whether man is “myth or monkey.” The 
general public does not believe that Adam and Eve were 
historical characters, although Prof. Wilson of Princeton 
Seminary does not know any Presbyterian theological profes- 
sor who does not accept the first two chapters of Genesis 
as literal. 


Ecclesiastical statistics have no value unless they are 
truthful. The temptation to exaggerate is great, and is 
often yielded to. Even church records that are uncorrected 
may be prolific sources of misinformation. A minister 
going to a Western parish, reported to be the largest in his 
denomination, wished to ascertain the residences of all the 
members of the church, in order that he might do faithful 
parish work. He soon struck off from the list 1,200 names 
of persons who had died or had removed from the city. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Christian Baptism.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

It is asked on page 602 of your issue of May 22 whether 
it is loyal to Christ to admit to Church membership, or 
invite to the Lord’s Supper, persons who have not received 
“ Christian baptism.” Is not the answer, in part at least, 
contained in the quotation from the Congregationalist, on 
page 603? Dr. Stebbins’ visit to a Congregational minister 
left the latter querying “why orthodoxy and Christianity 
could not go together?” But is not the whole answer con- 
tained in the question itself? ‘Loyalty to Christ” brings 
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up the immediate question: “What would Jesus do?” Is 
it possible to conceive him turning away a suppliant from 
his table or a worker from his vineyard? 

For my own part, I have never cared to take part in 
a trade-marked communion, I go to communion, as many 
persons do, when moved by events in my life, or by the 
church service, or by the sermon. More than once I have 
desired to attend the communion service when in other than 
Unitarian churches, but not hearing the words which would 
include me in the invitation, I have never intruded in what 
has seemed a special service for a certain brand of Chris- 
tians. Iam no worse, perhaps, for being denied the spiritual 
food for which I hungered, but it is easy to imagine a case 
where a great opportunity would be lost. 

A drunkard takes refuge from the winter’s cold in the 
warmth of achurch. The building impresses him, the music 
soothes him, the service and the sermon move him: he 
desires to whisper, at the table of the Lord, a vow to reform 
his life. Shall the minister deny him? At such a moment 
a man is a child again. ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,” —for the repentant sinners, 
the lost lambs, make happy the Lord in his kingdom of 
heaven. A. F. 

ConcorD, Mass, 


For the Christian Register. 


A Mystery. 


BY ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN,. 


If, as materialists so oft maintain, 

Sounding o’er all our fondest hopes a knell, 
Time is for man but while he here doth dwell 
And our fair dreams of future life are vain, 
Matter alone the power that doth reign, 

How is it that the venerable tell, 

(While in seven years is changed each human cell) 
Of days of childhood over and again ? 

One grand old man was wiser far than they. 
When questioned how he fared by those he met, 
With speech majestic and with upright head, 
And mind illumined with diviner ray, 

“My house is falling all to pieces, yet 

John Quincy Adams is quite well,” he said. 


A Confederate Memorial Day Service. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER, 


April 26 is a day observed in the Southern States as 
Confederate Memorial Day. On this day the various 
Camps of the United Confederate Veterans, the Chapters 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy, the Sons of Confeder- 
ate Veterans, and the people in general unite in the ob- 
servance of those marks of love and respect for their soldier 
dead which in the North are performed on May 30 by the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Women’s Relief Corps, 
and associate organizations. The choice of a date more 
than a month earlier is due to the more forward Southern 
climate. Throughout much of the South April 26 brings 
a warmth of air and a development of foliage in advance of 
the later date in the North, and along with them a wealth 
of flowers that the colder Northern climate can never know. 

On April 26 of this year I was in Athens, Ga., attending 
the sessions of the Southern Educational Conference. No 
meeting of the conference was held on the afternoon of 
Memorial Day, that all the visitors present who wished to 
do so might be able to attend the memorial exercises to be 
held in the opera house. I think we nearly all were glad 
to go. The large building was crowded, I saw Mr. Ogden, 
with a party of ladies, sitting in the front row of the or- 
chestra; and Bishop McVickar of Rhode Island, who came 
in late, stood against the wall through all the exercises. 
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When the measured tramp of feet outside the door an- 
nounced the approach of the local camp of United Con- 
federate Veterans, and the men filed down the aisle to take 
their seats upon the stage, I saw for the first time in my 
life a battle-scarred Confederate flag. And, although I had 
read of the “Stars and Bars,’’ I must confess that I did not 
know just what this flag looked like. The body of the flag 
was red. Running from each corner to the diagonally 
opposite corner was a broad band of blue. In these bands 
were set as many white stars as there were States in the 
Confederacy. This flag at Athens had evidently seen hard 
service. It was worn until its border was a mere fringe 
which drifted back and forth in the breeze above the 
veterans’ heads, and above and against the masses of creamy 
white dogwood blossoms with which the stage was piled. 

The first Confederate flag — stars and bars — was adopted 
by the First Confederate Congress at Montgomery, Ala., 
March 3, 1861, and raised over the capitol building there. 
This flag had only seven stars, as at that time there were only, 
seven States, Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana, in the Confederacy. 
This flag was very like the United States flag; and it was 
found in battle that, when it became twisted around the staff, 
it.was hard to tell one from the other. On this account, 
soon after the first battle of Manassas, Gen. Beauregard 
designed and Gen. Joseph E. Johnston adopted a second 
flag,— the one which I have described. A third flag — 
white with battle flag as field— was adopted by the Con- 
federate Congress when it met in Richmond, May 1, 1863; 
but this did not prove satisfactory, as it was possible to mis- 
take it on the field as a flag of truce. On March 4, 1865, 
only a few weeks before the surrender of Lee’s army, :a red 
bar was added to the end of this flag; but the war closed so 
soon after this that this flag was scarcely, if ever, used in 
battle. 

The exercises began with a simple, earnest prayer by a 
gray-bearded old Confederate veteran preacher,—such a 
prayer as would have been appropriate to Memorial Day 
anywhere : for, after all, no matter where they start from, all 
the prayers ascend to one God. The thing which impressed 
me most through all the exercises was how much they were 
like those which I have been attending for so many years 
in New England, although the point of view is so different. 
Kipling’s ‘“ Recessional,” ‘Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” “ The Jacket of Gray,” and “ Dixie,” for music. 

Athens is essentially a Southern city. The University of 
Georgia, located there, has sent out some men whom the 
country has had good reason to remember, among them 
Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Henry W. 
Grady. The present chancellor of the university, W. B. 
Hil, in introducing the speaker who was to make the address, 
told how men sent out not long ago to resurvey Mason and 
Dixon’s line had found that the people living along that line, 
thinking the need for the stones which marked the line was 
past, had utilized some of them in the building of homes, 
school-houses, and. churches. He said that President 
Roosevelt’s visit to Charleston had removed another of 
those stones, Wade Hampton’s last words, “ God bless all 
my people, white and black,” had removed another, and the 
action of the general education board that day in giving to 
the women of Georgia halfthe sum necessary to provide the 
balance of the money to build a Winnie Davis Memorial Hall 
at the State Normal School at Athens had removed still 
another. 

The speaker, Hon. J. R. Lamar of Augusta, Ga., was him- 
self a Confederate veteran. The address was earnest, pa- 
triotic, and brave. It tended to allay, and not perpetuate 
sectionalism. It gave all due credit to the promptness with 
which the Confederate soldier sprang to do his duty in years 
past, and argued that true patriotism demanded now not 
mere reverence for the past, but an equal promptness in 
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meeting the new and different duties which confronted the 
South to-day. 

After the address a collection was taken up for the benefit 
of the Jefferson Davis monument fund. It is only fair to 
the people of Athens to say that this was not specially ar- 
ranged for this occasion because it was known that many 
of what the papers had spoken of as the ‘Ogden party of 
millionaires”? was expected to be in the audience. Weeks 
before this the Daughters of the Confederacy of Georgia had 
arranged to have a collection for this purpose taken up on 
this day at every Memorial Day meeting in the State. I saw 
in the local paper the next day that the amount of the col- 
lection at Athens was $100.13. This monument is to be 
located at Richmond. Money for it has been collected for 
several years. The veterans have collected in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000, and the Daughters of the Confederacy 
about $30,000. It is proposed to raise $100,000 in all. 

‘The exercises in the opera house were largely attended, 
and the audience was notably quiet and attentive. It seemed 
to me as if the spirit which pervaded this part of the ob- 
servances of the day was more earnest than is usually the 
case on similar occasions in the North. The atmosphere 
was more reverent and respectful,— less like that of a festi- 
val celebration. In the open-air services, though, the reverse 
seemed to me to be true. Fewer people went to the ceme- 
tery to decorate the graves: the exercises there were briefer 
and less impressive. The local Camp of Sons of Veterans, 
who were to fire a volley at the close of the exercises in the 
cemetery, waiting the time for this, stood about among the 
headstones leaning on their muskets, and most of them 
smoking cigarettes or big pipes. I suppose this meant 
simply a difference in customs, but I could not help noticing 
it. Ido not speak of it here to criticise; but, if I did, it 
would be the only thing in all the observance of the day 


_ which I did see to speak of in that way. 


ATHENS, Ga. 


Lowell’s Commemoration Ode. 


BY E., E. M. 


On the twenty-first day of July, thirty-seven years ago, 
Harvard University held a commemoration in honor of its 
sons who had died in the Civil War. Few even of those 
privileged to be present were able then to realize the full 
significance of the day; and many who might have been 
there and were not have looked back upon it since as the 
laggard soldiers of King Henry V. recalled St. Crispin’s. 
For one thing, it brought first into general notice a young 
man destined to become an inspiring leader, who set before 
the people of his generation the noblest standards of thought 
and life. Phillips Brooks, then not yet thirty years of age, 
was chosen, few people knew why, to speak the words of 
prayer in the morning exercises at the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. Of that prayer one of his biographers, Mr. M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, has said that it brought together and gave 
forth the whole sense of loss, pain, loyalty, sacrifice, joy, and 
sorrow which others later in the day were, according to their 
several ability, to utter. ‘That,” wrote President Eliot, 
was the most impressive utterance of a proud and happy 
day. Even Lowell’s Commemoration Ode did not at the 
moment so touch the hearts of his hearers.” 

It is because of the Commemoration Ode, however, that 
the day, now men may look back upon it with the proper 
perspective, has assumed a national significance. It marked 
thesappearance of the great poem which is considered by 
many, and with reason, to be the greatest poem yet written 
by an American poet. 

Lowell’s own account of its creation is given in a letter 
written to Mr. Richard Watson ‘Gilder, where he said: 
“The Ode itself was an improvisation. Two days before 
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the commemoration I had told my friend Child that it was 
impossible,— that I was dull as a door-mat. But the next 
day something gave me a jog, and the whole thing came out 
of me witha rush. I sat up all night writing it out clear, 
and took it on the morning of the day to Child. ‘I have 
something, but don’t know yet what it is or whether it will 
do. Look at it, and tell me.’ He went a little way apart 
with it under an elm-tree in the college yard. He read a 
passage here and there, brought it back to me, and said: 
‘Do? I should think so.’ ” 

We have another picture of that eventful night in the 
words of Mrs. Lowell. She told a friend that, after Mr. 
Lowell had agreed to deliver the poem on that» occasion, 
he tried in vain to write it. The very last evening before 
the day itself he said to her: ‘‘I must write this poem to- 
night. Go to bed and don’t let me feel that I am keeping 
you up, and I shall be more at ease.” He began it at ten 
o’clock. At four in the morning he came to her door, liter- © 
ally wasted and worn by the passionate labor of the last six 
hours, and said, “It is done, and I am going to sleep now.” 

After such a strain, it is no wonder that a reaction came, 
in which the poet endured all the bitterness of “ those retribu- 
tive dumps which ever follow such sinful exaltation.” 
“Did I not think, in my nervous exhilaration,” he wrote 
four days afterward to Miss Norton, “that ’twould be he 
feature of the day? And, after all, have 1 not a line in 
the Daily Advertiser calling it a ‘graceful poem’ (or some 
‘ graceful verses,’ I forget which) which was ‘received with 
applause’? Why, Jane, my legs are those of grasshoppers, 
and my head is an autumn threshing-floor, still beating with 
the alternate flails of strophe and antistrophe, and an infinite 
virtue has gone out of me somehow — but it seems oz into 
my verse as I dreamed.... I am gone under, and I never 
will be a fool again.” 

Even if it is true that, as Mr. Horace Scudder pointed 
out, Lowell himself, though a sympathetic reader, had “no 
such power of recitation as would at once convey to his 
audience a notion of the stateliness and procession of words 
which attached to the Ode,’’ it is of course equally true that 
the poet failed to measure correctly even the general impres- 
sion made on his hearers by that first reading. Its words 
fell on hearts deeply stirred by the events of the immediately 
preceding months and already keyed to a responsive pitch. 
It uttered the dimly realized feelings of those who could 
never have written two lines of poetry in their lives, as well 
as the exaltation of thinkers and poets. It was the actual 
emotional experience of years, distilled into the strong wine 
of poetry in as many hours. 

Two introductory stanzas plead the right of the living to 
honor the brave dead,— 


“ Bringing our robin’s leaf to deck their hearse 
Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler Verse, 


and utter reverence for the college, whose stern device, 
Veritas, has proved itself the seed-grain of high emprise in 
its hero sons. In the third stanza the poet comes straight 
to the heart of his theme : — 


Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind her. 
But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her, 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness : 
Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of, dare to do.” 


The rising thought of the Ideal, which may transform our 
slender life with a forward-reaching sense of some more 
noble permanence, swells in the fourth and fifth stanzas, and 
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leads so naturally up to the magnificent characterization of 
Lincoln in the sixth that it is difficult to believe this was not 
written at the same time. The fifty-nine lines of this strophe 
are better known than any other division of the poem, and 
with justice. Its eloquence is not more remarkable than its 
balanced judgment. How many times in these thirty-seven 
years have these lines and their successors been quoted ! — 


“ For him her Old World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new.” 


Not only for the noble tribute to Lincoln, but for its expres- 
sion of deep faith in democracy, is it good that this stanza 
should be remembered and kept a household word. 

Then follows the lofty salutation to the dead, who went 
and who return not, or come only transfigured, secure from 
change and beautiful evermore. Even in distant future years, 
when the single deed has died from remembrance, the value 
of the national sacrifice will remain, an imperishable gain, 
the divine inheritance of a new imperial race. Lowell con- 
fessed (in a letter written to Prof. J. B. Thayer) to “a certain 
narrowness” in the tenth strophe, which counts as poor the 
outworn coronets of Plantagenets, Hapsburg, and Guelfs, 
when matched with a single leaf from the civic wreath won 
by the heroes of the rescued nation. He justifies it, how- 
ever, as an expression of popular feeling as well as his own 
(see Horace Scudder’s biography, page 66), and adds, “I 
confess I have never got over the feeling of wrath with which, 
just after the death of my nephew Willie, I read in an Eng- 
lish paper that nothing was to be hoped of an army officered 
by tailors’ apprentices and butcher boys.” 


Finally, putting aside all traces of anger or pride, the poet ~ 


breaks out into a triumphant pzean of rejoicing for the coun- 
try saved, and looks forward to the coming day of peace, 
when she shall have sent her armies back to their fields and 
factories and bidden her navies restrain their thunders. 
‘‘No challenge sends she to the elder world”; but, with 
room about her hearth for all mankind, “she waits the morn 
of nobler day, enthroned between her subject seas.” Then 
after a word of solemn gratitude the Ode closes with the now 
familiar strain of impassioned patriotism and the pledge of 
eager service : — 
O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
a We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare ! 


The history of the Ode is not complete without Lowell’s 
own word in regard to its form. Mr. Scudder quotes from a 
letter written in 1877: “My problem was to contrive a 
measure which should not be tedious by uniformity, which 
should vary with varying moods, in which the transitions 
(including those of the voice) should be managed without 
jar. I at first thought of mixed rhymed and blank verses of 
unequal measures, like those in the choruses of ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ which are in the main masterly.... I wrote 
some stanzas of the Commemoration Ode on this theory at 
first, leaving some verses without a rhyme to match. But 
my ear was better pleased with the rhyme, coming at a 
longer interval, as a far-off echo, rather than instant re- 
verberation, produced the same effect almost, and yet was 
grateful by recalling an association and faint reminiscence 
of consonance.” 
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The Anniversaries. 


Address of the President, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


_ It is good that we can come to this annual gathering with | 
a record of fruitful work behind us. . It isgood to know that 
materially and spiritually our little fellowship is reasonably 
healthy, that its prophetic impulse is as strong as ever, and 
that its horizon of expectation broadens with advancing 
years. We come to enjoy friendship, to vivify will, to inspire 
courage, and to rejoice together that the way before us still 
contains difficulties to be overcome and problems to be solved 
and duties to be done, in the cause of pure religion and of 
public virtue. This Association is the visible, tangible, 
audible body which chiefly represents the movement in the 
Christian Church which we inherit and would transmit. 
There can be, there ought to be, no uncertainty about our 
special mission and its vital importance. Whatever of such 
indefiniteness there may have been in the life and work of’ 
our fellowship in other days, we have all, or almost all, of 
us come to the conclusion that, if we are to accomplish any- 
thing useful and permanent in this world, we must have an 
organized life, an efficient ministry, a sense of fellowship, 
and a great variety of means and agencies and instruments 
with which to accomplish the purposes we have at heart. 
And, when we come to this annual gathering, we must talk 
about these things, and add up our columns of figures and 
take account of machinery and make mention of churches 
and schools and missionary collections and all the various 
arms and tools with which our fellowship tries to advance 
the coming of the kingdom of God. 

We must do these things; and he who despises them is 
just as unreasonable as he who despises his bodily powers 
when they are contrasted with the spiritual powers which 
really guide and control his activities. We sometimes hear, 
when our annual meeting has adjourned, expressions of dis- 
satisfaction that so much time and thought should have been 
expended in consideration of merely mechanical matters; 
and perhaps some of us think that it is an indication of our 
spirituality to express a fine scorn for these things of organ- 
ized life in comparison with the deeper and more important 
things of the spirit. The wise and faithful must, however, 
recognize that the time that we give to the consideration of 
ways and means and to the details of our business affairs is 
not wasted. There are many things in this co-operative 
and democratic organization that cry out for improvement. 
There are many details of our machinery that need to be 
better adjusted; and we shall do well to bring the best wis- 
dom that we possess to the solution of the absolutely novel 
problems that all the time confront us as we labor together 
for freedom, truth, and brotherhood in religion, 

The attention of this meeting is to be called, first, to the 
reports upon the year that has just closed from your treasurer, 
your secretary, the trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund, and your librarian. We shall then hear words of 
greeting from three distinguished gentlemen and scholars 
who come to us from Europe. These gentlemen do not 
labor under our special denominational flag, but they are 
joined to us in the unity of the spirit. We shall then listen 
to brief statements from the representatives of different or- 
ganizations, engaged in a variety of enterprises allied to our 
work, but, for the most part, without organic connection with 
the National Association. We shall hear from the trustees 
of our Theological School at Meadville, from the governing 
boards of the two schools whose trustees are nominated 
or confirmed by the directors of your Association, from 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in this city, and 
from a number of other societies not accustomed to hold 
public meetings in Anniversary Week, but whose representa-. 


. tives have done us the honor to accept our invitation. In - 
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the afternoon, opportunity: will be- offered for the discussion 
of ‘the business which may be brought before this assembly ; 
and we shall then hear and act upon the reports of a number 
of special committees which are conducting interesting and 
significant inquiries and adventures in our name and behalf, 
The committee to confer with the Universalists will report 
upon the inauguration of that unique experiment. The 
committee appointed at the last annual meeting to devise 
new methods for nominating officers and directors for this 
Association will present the results of its deliberations.- The 
committee authorized at the last annual meeting to inquire 
into the principles and progress of non-sectarian education 
in this country will present a preliminary report which indi- 
cates the scope and importance of its work, and two com- 
mittees appointed by the board of directors will ask your 
attention to the problems involved in the recruiting of our 
ministry and to the possibility of securing for our faithful 
ministers adequate support in old age. 

In the course of the past year I have further called the 
attention of our constituency to the possibility of the appli- 
cation of the principle of the referendum to the government 
of our democratic organization. I do not desire to press 
this suggestion, and its adoption obviously involves a large 
increase of labor on the part of your executive staff. I re- 
main, however, of the conviction that this suggestion has 
in it something worthy of the consideration of the Associa- 
tion. Again, the obvious crowding of the programme of this 
gathering may legitimately raise the question whether the 
time has not come to extend the time limit of the annual 
meeting of this Association.. I know of. no similar body 
which expects or pretends to conclude its business in the 
sessions of a single day. I venture to suggest that the time 
has come to request the other societies accustomed to hold 
meetings upon Wednesday and Thursday of Anniversary 
Week to postpone their gatherings for a day, in order that 
the Association may occupy Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
the exercises of Anniversary Week conclude with the Festi- 
val on /riday instead of Thursday night. 

Now, having said these things, it is good to remind our- 
selves that he who lingers long in the consideration of the 
mechanism of the religious life is missing that for which 
this Association really stands. Let it not be supposed that 
any one who is interested in the better organization of re- 
ligious freedom loses sight of the main purpose of his work 
because he must give deliberate thought and patient drudg- 
ery to the efficient administration of business affairs. We 
all know that the ends we seek are more important than the 
means; and, however much we may plan together to improve 
and enlarge our work, we do not lose sight of the vision of 
service which impels and mightily attracts us. It is a super- 
ficial habit of mind that disparages institutions, for institu- 
tions are only another name for the organized forces of life 
by which God moves in the world; but it is undoubtedly 
and profoundly true, and no less so because I quote a dis- 
tinguished bishop of the Protestant Episcopal communion, 
that “we no sooner have an institution, whether in society or 
education or politics, than we are threatened with the danger 
that the institution may exaggerate its own importance, and 
harden and stiffen into a mere machine.’ Let us, then, as 
we gather here, not forget that the one thing for which this 
Association stands is simply public serviceableness, Let us 
recognize that the end of all our mechanism and ministry is 

Simply to impart life. 

: The officers of your Association, whether wisely or 
unwisely, assume that they are more than administrators. 
They refuse to permit their activities to be limited to the 
mere running of a machine. They crave the exercise of 
Spiritual gifts, and desire to seize the large opportunities of 
service which open’ always before our faltering advance. 
They desire to be your officers, not by means of “the petty 
mechanism of officialism,” but by the honest, manly, and 
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unwearyifig proclamation of the truth, by endeavoring to 
lead their fellow-workers to the mount of vision from which 
man may.see God and his righteousness, and become 
aware of the fact that they are fellow-workers with the Most 
High. ; 

If I may interpret the inner spirit of this organization, it 
represents your effort to solve the problems of the common 
good, to lead men out of isolated, self-centred interest into 
the brave, self-effacing service of the modern world. It 
represents a generous and healthy movement of human life 
and thought. ‘It is an effort not to systematize religious life, 
but to revive the religious life, not to originate a doctrinal 
system, but-to restore a vital system, to bring to the world 
weary of theological debate, perplexed by insoluble prob- 
lems, troubled by the restlessness of the modern spirit, the 
tonic visitation of new hopes and ideals. 

The regeneration of Christian thought and life which we 
desire and in a measure represent may proceed in many - 
ways. Let me repeat a wise word of Dr. Peabody’s. 
The method of organization and the method of inspi- 
ration both have their place in any healthy religious 
movement. Probably there has been no era in history so 
devoted as ours to progress by means of associated effort, 
by legislation, by schemes and programmes ; and there is large 
hope and promise in this new power of united action and 
sense of mutual responsibility. No church can maintain its 
self-respect to-day without some adequate routine of wor- 
shipping, giving, working, and playing. This is an 
undoubted element in the spirit of our generation, and we 
shall be blind indeed if we do not recognize its blessing. 

Yet we must not forget that such organization is really 
nothing more than the channel through which human per- 
sonality can effectively work. Organization simply magnifies 
the power of the individual, and without the power of the 
individual organization is practically impotent. The great 
religious movements of the world have not been advanced 
through machinery. They have represented the perpetuated 
influence of transforming persons. Said Phillips Brooks, 
“Jt is not the discriminating critic, but he whose beating, 
throbbing life offers itself a channel for divine force: he is 
the man through whom the world grows rich, and whom 
it remembers with perpetual thanksgiving.” The religious 
organization and the religious originator are both neces- 
sary; but, of the two, the more important is the originative 
impulse of personality. The final unit is the man, and 
beneath all religious organization there must be the sense 
of personal responsibility and the consciousness of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the source of abundant life. No 
mechanical device or external change can supplant this per- 
sonal dynamic. 

I have always believed — and experience only deepens my 
conviction — that the scant resources of this Association in its 
work of church extension should be applied in the employ- 
ment of diligent, faithful, and consecrated ministers rather 
than to the support of loosely organized and often irrespon- 
sible societies. The best investment this Association can 
make is an investment in men. If we can find apostolic 
men, apostolic achievements will spring up around them as 
matters of course. The Unitarian cause will advance just 
as fast and as far as our churches are able to discover well- 
trained, tactful, courageous, and devout ministers for theit 
leaders ; and the robustness of our spiritual life, the health of 
our institutions, can be displayed in no better way than by 
the constant and increasing production of alert, vigorous, 
manly youths for this high service. The very difficulties of 
the tasks which await such ministers should only make the 
appeal the stronger to chivalrous young men. Never was 
there such chance as the religious world to-day presents for the 
work of men of insight, human sympathy, and self-control. 
It should be the privilege of this Association to provide 
broad channels through which the energy and idealism of 
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such servants of God can flow to the refreshing and invigo- 
rating of the land. ; < 

Finally, I trust that this gathering will not adjourn with- 
out some clear expression of the feeling of the members of 
this Association in regard to matters of common interest 
and apprehension in our national affairs. We cannot sit 
here in frigid tameness while burning issues are discussed. 
We have no occasion to indulge here in argument or invec- 
tive or to meddle in the details of party politics, but we 
ought to insist on the fundamental moral significance of 
democratic government. The ethical import of difficult or 
complicated political problems is not always visible to dis- 
putants engaged in the heat of discussion. The noise of 
controversy and the dust of wordy debate make a calm judg- 
ment well-nigh impossible. Certain it is that the national 
issues which to-day most conspicuously agitate public opinion 
are at the bottom moral questions; and they will never be 
permanently settled until they are settled according to the 
requirements of right feeling, brotherly sympathy, and 
impartial justice. There isa patient patriotism which is less 
picturesque than the martial patriotism which kindles the 
imagination, but which is firm and reliable, and which 
refuses to accept clamor for argument. This thoughtful and 
modest patriotism, which I believe to be peculiarly charac- 
teristic of our Unitarian fellowship, is capable of hot and 
righteous indignation; but it believes that a controlled 
enthusiasm, like stored electricity, is the most potent of 
dynamics. It is for us to remind ourselves that the true 
patriot statesman is not one who permits himself to be 
blinded by the dust of faction. It is he who is “never 
seduced by show of present good, by other than unsetting 
lights, to steer, new trimmed in heaven.’”’ It is he who has 
learned the plain lesson of history that what is morally 
wrong can never be politically right. 


Report of Rev. Charles E. St. John, Secretary. 


The appendix which follows this report gives facts and de- 
tails concerning the visible results of the past year’s effort 
on the part of the various agents of the Association. The 
treasurer’s report gives information as to the distribution of 
the money intrusted to the Association by the churches; 
but, aside from all these details, I wish to report that the 
officers of your Association have a conviction which is only 
deepened by experience that the best results of their efforts 
are not revealed in these details. The missionary funds 
might be distributed as wisely and the purely executive 
work carried on as efficiently by men not especially trained 
for the ministry. But our churches, banded together for a 
missionary work, need a higher service than a purely admin- 
istrative one. As to what has been accomplished in this 
more important service by a group of preachers who have 
given much time to preaching and visiting churches and 
conferences, and, incidentally, almost hourly, to personal 
conference with individuals and committees, let the churches 
themselves declare. We do not profess to know. A glance 
at the appendix will show the number of times the president 
or secretary have preached or otherwise addressed Unitarian 
congregations. We may overestimate the value of the ser- 
vice we have rendered; but we believe that because of it very 
many churches are distinctly stronger in hope and confi- 
dence in the work in which they are engaged, and that 
many of the stronger churches are much more interested in 
the welfare of the weaker churches and the denomination as 
a whole. We believe that we have very materially strength- 
ened the denominational spirit of our people, and that in 
a way which is in no sense sectarian or dogmatic. What we 
are striving to produce is a kind of brotherly loyalty within 
the ranks which shall increase our efficiency for good in the 
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world. We are trying to build up the power of our denomi- 
nation, in order that it may accomplish much for the better- 
ing of human conditions, the deepening of righteousness 
among men, and the increase of individual happiness. Our 
preaching has been strongly doctrinal for the reason that we 
are trying to help all our people to comprehend more fully 
the inspiring fact that Unitarian doctrines can be made 
most notable helps to right living. The more strongly we 
press the doctrines upon people’s attention, the more clearly 
will they perceive the accessibility as well as the beauty of a 
good and unselfish life. The Unitarian Church is engaged 
in a work of education, which is the training of souls in 
Christ-like, moral competency. For this education we have 
many agencies, the best of them being our knowledge upon 
great subjects,— our sonship to God and our vision of the 
life eternal. We do not contend with other churches, other 
systems of spiritual education: we simply attend to our own 
business, which is to impart to every soul we can reach the 
personal happiness and usefulness that spring up whereso- 
ever our method of the education of the whole man is ac- 
cepted. We desire to have all our people understand the 
greatness of the work which our denomination is doing in 
these lines. We desire to have our churches, including all 
the people who can give money and attention to this mis- 
sionary service, rally together for personal co-operation in 
the service, and set our forces free for a more energetic and 
progressive administration of this most important work. 

In ecclesiastical matters it seems very difficult to remem- 
ber that 


“New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
truth.” : 


There are many conditions in the work of our Association 
which sadly hamper its larger purposes. For instance, there 
are in New England twelve churches to which the Associa- 
tion during the past year has given $3.100, This is not all 
that is given to New England churches; but these churches 
I mention, because every one of them, if the members of it 
would consent to a readjustment of their methods of work 
of a nature to meet modern conditions, might be carried on 
just as well as they are now without any financial assistance 
from the Association. If these churches had the consecra- 
tion and the wisdom to enter into the spirit of this matter, 
they could, by relinquishing this aid and allowing them- 
selves to be ministered unto by the pastors of neighboring 
churches, set free all this money for the carrying on of our 
work in towns and cities in the West and South, where no 
Unitarian work is being done at all. Do not understand 
me to be forgetting the need of keeping alive these old New 
England churches. We should cling to every one of them 
as long as its doors can possibly be kept open; and when- | 
ever any Unitarian church, wherever located, finds itself in 
grave financial peril, it should be a matter of course for it 
to appeal to the American Unitarian Association for sympa- 
thy, counsel, and aid, feeling perfectly assured that it will 
receive brotherly consideration on the part of the directors 
of the Association. Wherever aid is absolutely necessary, it 
will be given, provided the directors of the Association 
have the money for distribution. But the trouble is that 
some of the people in these assisted churches get into the 
habit of looking upon the, Association as an inexhaustible 
source of financial aid. They reason with themselves: 
“Such and such a church is receiving hundreds of dollars 
a year from the American Unitarian Association: why should 
not our church get something?”’ Thereupon an appeal is 
made under circumstances which are not always imperative, 
simply with the desire to make the home financial- burdens 
a little lighter. Your directors do not complain of the 
difficulty they then encounter of forming a just decision, but 
they do long to have all their constituents understand better 
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the purposes of a missionary treasury. It is fair to say that 
every dollar unnecessarily accepted from the Association by 
an established church is a dollar which might do more 
good for our common cause if it were left free to be ex- 
pended in the planting of a new church. There are many 
opportunities. known to your missionary agents where, Unita- 
rian churches might immediately be undertaken, provided 
our treasury permitted the action. If the $3,100 referred 
to above was generously released by the churches which 
now use them, some half-dozen new Unitarian churches 
could be established in places where they are distinctly 
needed,— places where at present no voice gives utterance 
to the message which from our lips imparts such blessings 
to mankind. If only some of these small New England 
churches would submit to the slight inconvenience of chang- 
ing their hour of service from 10.30 a.M. to 3 P.M., and 
would listen to a minister whose residence is five or ten 
miles distant instead of half a mile distant, a great improve- 
ment in our work would result. There are few of our 
ministers who could not take the additional burden of an 
afternoon preaching station, together with all the calls and 
ministerial services which would need to be rendered to 
a small society. This would set free for missionary service 
in other parts of the country a certain number of New 
England ministers, and also set free a considerable sum of 
money for placing them at work. 

Another accession of strength, which would be possible 
if this change of method were accepted by many of our 
smaller churches, would be the putting into the field of a 
considerable number of preachers to be called “ field 
agents,”— men of the missionary spirit and energetic preach- 
ing power, who would work under the direction of the field 
secretaries in the planting of new churches and the strength- 
ening of enfeebled ones. A field agent would settle in a 
town where the church is not strong enough to support a 
resident minister, would remain there three months, six 
months, two years, as the occasion might require, accepting 
such salary as the society could pay, and receiving as much 
more from the Association as would be necessary to make 
up a specified salary. At any time, under the direction of 
a field secretary he would transfer his services to some other 
church ‘needing them or to some locality where the field 
secretary had inaugurated a church and needed to place a 
competent man in temporary charge before the time came 
when a regular pastor could be settled. Seven or eight such 
field agents could, at the present time, be employed to the 
great advantage of our national work. It is the hope of 
your officers to initiate this method of service in the coming 
fall, with at least two or three field agents. 

_ I desire to call attention to the fact that during the year 
ninety-seven life members have been added to our rolls. For 
many reasons the directors of the Association have rejoiced 
in the rapidly increasing number of life members. It is fair 
to assume that every person accepting life membership in 
the Association can be relied upon for a permanent interest 
in our national work and for making generous contributions 
toward its support. The large increase in life members in 
recent years has been due to the fact that some of our East- 
ern churches have adopted the habit of making as many 
life members each year as the contribution will allow. What- 
ever the real intent of our by-law, it is interpreted to permit 
that a life member may be named for every fifty dollars con- 
tributed, provided the name is presented at the time of 
sending in the contributions. It is but a matter of justice 
to call the attention of all the churches to this practice ; for, 
if it is permissible in the case of a few churches, it should 
be a known privilege for all churches. It is a serious ques- 
‘tion, however, whether some change of administration should 
not be adopted to diminish the voting power of this body of 
life members. A situation might easily arise as matters now 
stand where, on some critical question, the opinion of the 
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Unitarians of Eastern Massachusetts would prevail against 
the opinion of the vast majority of Unitarian churches. The 
future of our cause rests with our growth in the larger 
sections of the country, and not simply with the noble body 
of churches in New England. If there is to be a useful 
future widely administered on just principles, which allow 
every church to exert an influence in the national councils, 
we should not suffer the votes of the delegates of the 
churches to become distinctly a subordinate influence, as 
compared with the votes of the larger body of life members. 
The Association should seriously consider, first, whether the 
method of increasing the number of life members shall be 
modified; second, whether some plan can be devised to 
throw the predominant power into the hands of the appointed 
delegates from the churches without, in any way, restricting 
the freedom of adding to the number of life members. 

The gifts for capital account or increase of endowment . 
for the year amount to over $60,000, ‘The steady upbuild- 
ing of the endowment is a source of great gratification, and 
insures the stability and permanent usefulness of the As- 
sociation. Some of the gifts of the year for this account 
are particularly significant. A devoted friend of the Uni- 
tarian cause has, by a gift of $10,000, established the James 
Walker Fund in memory of Dr. James Walker, who was the 
secretary of the first meeting called to organize the Associa- 
tion, one of its original directors, and throughout his long 
and fruitful life a devoted friend. 

Friends in the Arlington Street Church have given the 
Association $24,000 as a fund in memory of Dr. Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, the first secretary of the Association, to whose 
youthful zeal and organizing ability the Association is in- 
debted for its inception. These memorial gifts are peculi- 
arly acceptable. They link the names of the founders of 
the Association with its present activities. There must be 
many who love the memory of Dr. Walker and Dr. Gannett 
who will wish to augment these funds, and there are surely 
other Unitarians who will wish to provide for the Association 
similar endowments in memory of other great leaders of our 
cause, 

Visitors at headquarters will find that progress has been 
made in the plan for the reconstruction of our office work. 
Mr. George W. Fox, after his many years of invaluable ser- 
vice, has found his strength unequal to the burdens he has 
thus far carried. He has therefore been relieved from a 
considerable portion of his responsibilities, and set free to 
give more of his time in a personal way to the many visitors 
at the building. He will continue to act as assistant 
secretary, keeping the records of the Board and its com- 
mittees, conducting a certain portion of the correspondence, 
acting as supervisor of the building, and keeping office 
hours at his own convenience. I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity to express my personal appreciation of the 
unfailing courtesy and modesty with which Mr. Fox has 
adapted himself to the methods of the men younger than 
himself who have been placed in charge of the administra- 
tive work, 

The Publication Department has been placed in charge of 
Mr. C, L. Stebbins, who has been appointed publication 
agent, and is to have the management of all business con- 
nected with the publication of books. It is the purpose of 
the department to broaden its scope by publishing books 
dealing with ethical, sociological, philanthropic, and similar 
subjects, as well as those of a more strictly religious charac- 
ter. We desire our imprint to stand for the best books of 
practical service in these various fields of human endeavor. 
These new books, issued with the additional merit of the 
best style of modern book-making, are relied upon to 
awaken new interest both within and without our denomina- 
tion in the work of the Publication Department. Plans are 
being matured along the lines adopted by the best and most 
enterprising publishing houses for wider publicity regarding 
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our publications and a more extended field of sale. This is 
expected to enable the Publication Department at least to 
cover its own expenses, and at the same time, through its 
greater activity and publicity, to emphasize the missionary 
side of our work, 

During the year considerable attention has been given to 
work among the Spanish-speaking peoples. Tracts have 
been printed in Spanish, and mailed in considerable numbers 
to many persons in Mexico, and more especially in Cuba, 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Henry Pickering it became 
possible to send Mr. F. M. Noa to Cuba, in the month of 
December, to make an investigation as to the feasibility of 
work in that island. Mr. Noa returned from his investiga- 
tion early in May, after having accomplished a great deal in 
the way of discovering Unitarian sympathizers in various 
Cuban cities, and arousing an interest in our teachings on 
the part of many thoughtful persons. The Association has 
been favored in this work in having the services of a man 
who speaks both Spanish and English with facility. It has 
been decided to continue this work in the well-devised 
methods of our Post-office Mission workers. This would 
involve a systematic mailing of Spanish tracts to Cubans in 
all parts of the island, a careful correspondence with all in- 
quirers, and an occasional visit to Cuba during the winter 
months on the part of our representative. No intention 
has been formed to undertake at the present the establish- 
ment of Unitarian churches in the island. 

To indicate the general condition of our cause a few quo- 
tations may be made from the reports of our field secretaries. 

Rev. F. C. Southworth, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, reports “a tendency of continually increasing signifi- 
cance; namely, the more active participation of Unitarian 
churches in the work which is being done in common by the 
churches of ourland. ‘Testimony to this effect from all] parts 
of the field is unanimous and positive. This common work is 
of various kinds, social, charitable, philanthropic, almost any 
kind of work which is not sectarian. Into this work our 
churches and ministers are receiving at the present time a 
hearty welcome. Bigotry is disappearing. Sectarian lines 
are being obliterated. Opinions which a few years ago were 
deemed hopelessly heretical are now no longer a bar to 
active participation in the religious life of our time.’ 

It should be added that this tendency reported by Mr. 
Southworth is equally manifest in all sections where our 
churches are at work. 

From the Pacific coast, the field secretary, Rev. George 
W. Stone, writes: ‘‘ There has been a distinct gain in the 
power and influence of the churches in this department dur- 
ing the past year. The various agencies for the propagation 
of our faith have been active and encouragingly successful. 
The increased readiness with which our thought has been 
received, when presented by word of mouth or in the form 
of tracts and other publications, has been noticeable. The 
transition from the old to the new theology seems to be pro- 
ceeding steadily. This is shown in the weakening of preju- 
dices against us, as well as in the increased interest in the 
simple truths for which we, as Unitarians, stand. There is 
one other tendency plainly visible which will be regarded 
with interest by the members of the Association; namely, 
the growing interest in religion and ethics and a correspond- 
ing decrease of attention to speculative theories and what is 
sometimes called by the specious name of ‘new thought.’ 
Yet in this Western country our mission is to preach righteous- 
ness. Controversy is neither desired nor understood. Be- 
yond a clear definition of our theological principles, at the 
outset, nothing in that direction is required.” 

Rev. D. W. Morehouse, secretary of the Middle States 
Conference, besides reporting several new movements well 
under way, states that the spiritual condition of the churches 
in his territory is decidedly improved, and that many of the 
older churches are in a better condition than a year ago, 
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Rev. G. H. Badger, field secretary for New England, 
states that “the situation in the New England field cannot 
vary materially from year to year, under normal conditions. 
The great majority of our churches here have been estab- 
lished for a century or more. Social conditions are rather 
more stable than elsewhere, changes though marked in 
country and manufacturing towns more gradual, and oppor- 
tunities for missionary enterprise less abundant because the 
field is already so well covered. A general toning up in 
spiritual power and moral efficiency is perceptible in most 
sections of this department, I believe; and some signifi- 
cant gains in the personnel of our ministers have been 
made.” 

Perhaps the most hopeful indication of our increased 
efficiency as a body conscious of responsibilities in the devel- 
opment of the best things in the world is seen in a decided 
increase of missionary earnestness on the part of our min- 
isters and churches. Many there are who have not yielded 
to this spirit. Nevertheless, very many of our ministers, 
both old and young, are in hearty accord with the feeling of 
the administrative officers of the Association, which is that 
our Church cannot reach its highest usefulness save as it 
presses on more and more with a missionary purpose. The 
missionary motive is simply human sympathy, and what we 
are concerned with is to find out the best way whereby the 
Unitarian Church can put forth its sympathies. We are not 
actuated by the pride of growth and power; we are simply 
desirous of ministering to what seem to us the deepest 
human needs. If we are right in the assumption that man’s 
deepest need is to have a brave, intelligent, and hopeful com- 
prehension of the possibilities of life, such a comprehension 
as shall incite him to righteous and unselfish living, and at 
the same time fill his days with a noble satisfaction in the 
fact that he exists, then our method of sympathetic endeavor 
is perfectly clear. We are to go forth to all souls whom we 
can reach, and so deliver by word and action our great 
Christian convictions that they shall sink into men’s minds 
to bring forth in each and every one this courage and peace 
which are so much to be desired. This is the missionary 
aim of the officers of our Association, of all its field secre- 
taries and State secretaries and also a rapidly increasing 
number of its ministers and other toilers. As a cheering 
indication of our future in this regard, we gladly welcome 
the appearance among the students of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School of the Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions. 
The purpose of this society is to study the work of Unita- 
rian church extension and acquaint itself with the missionary 
opportunities in our work in the hope that its various mem- 
bers thus equipped for service will be accepted by this 
Association as missionary agents, and placed upon their 


graduation in some service which shall be distinctively mis- — 


sionary. Such a movement has more than once in the past 
appeared both at Meadville and at Harvard Divinity School, 
but for one reason or another nothing on a systematic or 
large scale has ever resulted therefrom. Let us at least 
hope that this desire to serve may not be defeated by any 
lack of interest on the part of our people or by a lack 
of money with which to support our earnest young volun- 
teers. 

The year has brought forth twelve new Unitarian churches, 
twenty-one fresh preaching stations, twenty-seven additions to 
our list of ministers, fifteen of whom have been received 
from various orthodox denominations, and, around and 
above all these visible things, the halo of a deepened con- 
secration and a more determined earnestness. What re- 
turns the future will give to this augmented body known as 
the Unitarian Church it would be useless to predict. In- 
deed, there are few of us that care. It is not the future 
with which we concern ourselves. We are of those that deal 
with the present. Whatsoever strength we have inherited 
from our fathers in the faith, whatsoever power we have 
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gained through the varied influences of life, whatsoever ca- 
pacity we now hold in our churches and in ourselves, we 
value simply for the sake of the innumerable children of 
God. These accumulated forces we propose to use for the 
immediate betterment of the world. What we can do to-day 
we shall do. Inso far as better organization and increased 
numbers enable us to do this one day’s work more efficiently, 
we welcome this earned increment; but we care little for it 
as a basis of self-congratulation. We offer ourselves to God 
as a part of the working energies of his kingdom. If he 
will use us for his immediate service, we shall rejoice. If he 
use us not, we shall believe the fault is in ourselves; and 
we shall seek so to improve our nature and increase our effi- 
ciency that, when another morning dawns, the great King can 
at last find us serviceable. One world, one day at a time, 
is our motto; but we have cause for profound gratitude be- 
cause of the inspiration we have for dealing with this one 
day from our noble body of theology and our enlightening 
religious incentives. ‘This knowledge, this light, are in part 
what we indicate when we use the word “ Unitarian.” But 
that word would simply proclaim us as dogmatists if we did 
not by our individual and united missionary labors prove that 
our inspiration is not given us in vain, and that we do actu- 
ally day by day walk in the light eternal which truth throws 
upon our path. [See Appendix, page 652.| 


The Conference Sermon. 


BY REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The mediator of the new covenant.— HEBREWS Xii. 24. 


Who is the mediator of the new covenant? When Paul 
landed at Neapolis, in Europe, a new religion began for 
Europe. Among its more distant results, we are here to-day. 

When Luther rose from his knees in Rome, after a bit of 
painful mechanical ritual, a new religion revived the Christian 
world. In this broad sense a new religion waits upon 
Christendom in the twentieth century. When we say this, 
we do not mean that religion itself changes, Religion ex- 
presses the relation of man with God,— that is always the 
same. But we do mean that, by one and another improve- 
ment in the surroundings of life, life itself enlarges from 
a function to a privilege. Religion, which is as old as God 
and man, releases itself from some finite forms and takes on 
other forms. 

The Christian religion, the revelation made by Jesus Christ, 
is summed up in these words, “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” Its code of duty is in the Golden Rule, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This Golden Rule is as 
old as the law of attraction. The poets, indeed, often say 
that it is the same thing. And probably it will prove that 
they are right. But as the duty and life of a prisoner, the 
day after he is released, are different in method from his 
duty and privilege the day before he was released, so to-day 
and here the life of a religious man or woman is larger, 
happier, and better than the life of the religious man or 
woman was, say, in this town of Boston in 1630, when there 
were only twenty families housed in the holes that they had 
dug in the hillside. Let us make it our business this evening 
to consider the new duties and privileges which devolve 
upon religious men and women as the twentieth century 
takes them into its work. For that work is larger —one 
almost says, is infinitely larger —than the work, I will say, 
of Paul’s century or of Luther’s, 


We are already, I think, forming the habit of saying that 
the new century is to be a century of the moral forces, as 
the last century was a century of physical invention, and 
Columbus’s century a century of maritime discovery. The 
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last century, the nineteenth century, was not false to its duty. 
In my boyhood a Frenchman said that it was to be a century 
of synthesis, as the century of the French Revolution had 
been, God knows, a century of analysis and separation. 

Well, the century of invention or synthesis — the nine- 
teenth century — did its work so thoroughly that every living 
man in a community like ours commands now a thousand 
times as much of the unconscious powers, as we call them, 
as did his ancestors in the year 1801. In the year 1801 
there were five steam-engines in the United States. All of 
them together had not the force which the first locomotive 
will have which leaves a Boston station while I am speaking. 
Every first-class steamship which now sails from New York 
to Liverpool develops in six days and uses more of physical 
power, as we call it, than Cheops could use in the building 
of his great pyramid which cost a generation of men. And 
this control of the physical power which God has given us is | 
going to increase in larger proportions. It is the business 
of religious men and women like those whom I am address- 
ing, it is the business of the children of the living God, as 
they live and move and bave their being in God, to use the 
infinite powers which they share with God in the control of 
these physical agencies which he has kindly put into our 
hands. 

This means that you and I and the people like us must 
use the moral forces to control the physical forces. Cadmus 
has sown the dragon’s teeth, and armed giants have sprung 
up at his bidding. Now Cadmus must use those giants for 
the purposes of the living God, so that the kingdom of God 
may come. That is the expression of the well-beloved Son 
of God. The duty which Jesus Christ intrusted to his imme- 
diate followers and to mankind was to bring in the kingdom 
of God. The world has chosen to drift away from his in- 
junction, even while it pretended to honor his name. The 
world has cared more for the kingdom of Rome or the 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland than it has cared for 
the kingdom of God. 

But the new revelations of the last century have so awak- 
ened the men and women of ideas that to speak of the 
kingdom of God now is not a matter of poetry or any form 
of fancy. While the words are as old as Galilee and Sama- 
ria and Jerusalem, the thing,—the reign of God in the 
world —is the important present duty with which the 
second millennium of Christian history closes. Or, to 
repeat the phrase which has become familiar, we are to 
make sure that the moral forces assume the control of the 
giants. 


We ought to observe, indeed, as the superficial writers do 
not, that all the advances of which we boast have already 
been due to such control as the moral forces have exercised. 
At this moment there is great congratulation about the con- 
trol which the iron industry of America has asserted in the 
iron industry of the world. Of one and another man we are 
told, he has done this or he has done that or they have 
done thus and so. I can remember, as if it were yesterday, 
hearing Dawson, the great physicist, more than a generation 
ago, prophesy this control with as much certainty as he 
would have said that he was going to bed that night. I 
remember hearing Lesley, the great geologist, say the same 
thing. 

Now, all the materials of which Dawson and Lesley spoke 
existed on the day when Gosnold landed at Cuttyhunk, the 
first discovery of New England, you say. If anybody cares, 
we passed the third centenary after that landing last Sat- 
urday. At that moment, as to-day, there were cliffs of iron 
on the south side of Lake Superior, from which a blacksmith 
could have struck off a hard specimen and made a horse- 
shoe of it, if he had a bellows and an anvil. At that 
moment the iron formations of Northern Alabama were 
exactly where they are to-day. At that moment I could have 
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picked up’a block of pure copper at Keeweenaw Point. 
These were the gifts of God to his children. But God was 
in no hurry. I ‘Am is his name. There is no passage of 
time with him. In our grammars we choose to say he left 
these metals there a hundred thousand years ago. In the 
grammar of heaven they say he /eaves these metals there. 

When Gosnold shook hands with the Indians at Cutty- 
hunk, they had around their necks chains made from the 
Keeweenaw copper. Little bits of it had started across the 
continent in clumsy trade of savagedom. ‘These very Ind- 
ians had whittled down the sea shells into wampum. ‘That 
wampum had found its way westward. But why did this’ 
use of God’s work stop there? Why were there not canals 
and railroad trains and steam-engines, telegraphs and news- 
papers, driving the copper eastward, and taking westward, in 
exchange for it, the match-coats and hoes and spades and 
reapers and mowers which would make a garden of the 
valleys from which the copper came? The answer is plain 
enough. Nobody wanted to bring them. Massasoit was 
alive, but he did not want to bring them. The Mohawk 
Man-eaters were in the valley of the Mohawk River. They 
did not want to bring them. Huron and Oneida were cut- 
ting the throats of Shawnees on both sides the Great Lakes. 
They did not want to bring them. The sachem of the 
Shawnees lived for himself and died for himself. Massasoit 
lived for himself and died for himself. 

In the little ship in which Gosnold sailed there were two 
and thirty men who pretended to believe that Jesus Christ 
had sent them out to proclaim the glad tidings that God is 
our Father, to every creature. They pretended to believe 
it, but they did not believe it. At all events, they said they 
did not understand the Indian language, and that they could 
not proclaim glad tidings without speaking Algonquin. 
They did nothing about it. They carried a few logs of 
sassafras back to England as the glad tidings which New 
England had for Old England. They told their story to 
William Shakespeare, among others; and then the incident 
was for the time exhausted. 

Meanwhile for two centuries, nearly for three centuries, 
there lay hidden in those Western prairies food for the 


world, wholly unmeasured and immeasurable, stored away 


there for thousands of years, waiting for the hunger of God’s 
children. This food was waiting for the moral forces. It 
was waiting for the children of God who wanted to have 
God’s kingdom come. It was waiting for children of God 
who meant that the daily prayer of men should be answered, 
who meant that the hungry should be fed and the naked 
should be clothed. 

As time went by, the word of God proclaimed itself more 
and more distinctly to certain children of his who partook of 
the Divine Nature. These children of his highly deter- 
mined that the world should live as if it were true that God 
had made of one blood all races of men. These men read 
their New Testament, and they found that they were put 
into the world to preach the gospel of God to every creature. 
These men learned that the human race is the individual, of 
which different men and women are the separate cells, or 
germs. These men read their New Testament, and found 
that we are all members of one body. In a word, these men 
found out that this is one world and not a miserable mosaic 
made up of ten thousand little atoms of principalities, a 
kingdom here and a tribe there and a race there, to battle 
and quarrel with each other. These men saw that the black 
prairies of Dakota must feed the hunger of the shipmen in 
the Indian Ocean. These men began to see that the twen- 
tieth century is to prove to the world that each man lives 
for all and all men live for each. 

First, in historical order, is the abandonment, even the 
ridicule, of the fable of total and universal depravity. 
Think of the weakness, whether of pulpit or of law, where 
the Church every Sunday said that all men were children of 
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the devil and incapable of good. Historically, this fable 
went to pieces under political and military processes in the 
American Revolution. You could not sweep the Connecti- 
cut Valley, and make every boy or man from fifteen years to” 
fifty-five go and fight Burgoyne, and tell them every Sunday’ 
that they were so bad that they could not pray to God and 
that nine-tenths of them were certainly going to hell. You 
had to concede to every man some right to heaven, if yon 
meant to compel him to take arms against King George. 
Universal suffrage and the possibility of universal salvation 
came in together. 

Second. In history comes “ Together,’ Solidarity, Adhe- 
sion. Strange to say, the Golden Rule had to be reasserted 
when men proclaimed a commonwealth instead of a mon-’ 
archy, government of one; or an aristocracy, government 
of the Best. a 

Gradually, almost unwillingly, as the new life of the 
nation began, even the pulpit gave way to the flood. In- 
stead of telling each man to look in and save himself, it 
bade each man, as the Saviour did, to look out and save his 
neighbor. The kingdom of God, instead of my own king- 
dom, my own little salvation. 

I heard William Furness say, more than forty years ago, 
that he had never met any man who had grown up under 
even the forms of a monarchy who understood what the 
Church of Christ is as Jesus Christ himself conceived of it, 
who understood that the reign of God is the commonwealth 
of God’s children. He said that in the writers on that sub- 
ject, so far as he knew, you could trace the difference be- 
tween people bred in hierarchical or other order in a State 
and Christians bred in a real republic. 

Third. I am still trying roughly to follow the historical 
order of the new gospel of the nineteenth century. When 
among us Channing proclaimed the Divinity of Human 
Nature, and when everybody else came to believe it, you 
thus called into being all sorts and conditions of men as 
fellow-workmen together with God. This is the fine phrase 
of Paul’s, which we shall not improve upon. That is, you 
began to rely upon a ZLandsturm of all the people in the 
world instead of a coterie or merely a class. Here is an’ 
acquisition of forces, a thousand to one, if you simply count 
numbers, over the forces which the Medizval Church, the 
Church of Rome, the Church of Calvin, the Church of Eng- 
land, could rely upon, which gave to it energy for the agres- 
sive business of bringing in the kingdom of God. 

Fourth. And when Emerson, Martineau, and everybody 
else began proclaiming the Real Presence of God, what we’ 
are fond of calling the Immanent Presence of God, when 
men found that they were really fellow-workers together 
with him, or, better, that he was a fellow-worker with them 
here, the confidence of men with an omnipotent law as- | 
serted itself. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” 
became from that moment the watchword not of the well- 
beloved Son alone, but of all God’s sons and all God’s 
daughters. 

Fifth. As always in the long run, the students of physi- 
cal science, as the century advanced, made an immense 
contribution to this power of the working world when they 
unfolded the correlation of forces with such simplicity that 
he who ran might read. ‘The race of man was emancipated 
indeed in the simple proclamation that all force is one 
force. For there is not one law of electricity, and another 
law of heat, and another law of gravitation. There is one 
law. Where men had been studying as if they were rivals 
in the different lines of human research, every man found — 
now that in his own shaft of. the mine he could hear the tap 
of the hammer of his brother who was working in a shaft 
hard-by. All physical law is one law; and at the same 
moment every prophet and poet who tells us of the imma- 
nent presence of God is telling us that God is not far off, 
that he is here, he is at hand. It is he who paints the blush 
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of the rose, it is he who gives the fragrance to the ‘lily of 
the valley. 

It was of course, then, that children of God should share 
his nature. He was immortal as he is eternal. We can 
read his oracles, though they are written in the light of far- 
away Sirius or the Pleiades. It is of course that with one 
heart and one voice they all acquiesced as they sang “ Nearer, 
my God, to thee, nearer to thee.” There is not one law of 
God and another law of nature. God’s laws reveal them- 
selves in the lavish abundance of nature, or, to put it the 
other way, when we speak of the luxurious abundance of 
nature, of nature’s beauty, of nature’s goodness, of nature’s 
glory, we speak of the goodness and the glory of the ever- 
living God. We are not to divide men and nature entirely 
between those who study the laws of God, on the one hand, 
and the laws of matter, on the other. The laws of God are 
the laws of matter. Heis. Iam. Heis at hand in the 
majestic work of his kingdom. And in this glad certainty 
of a child who desires and asks his father for everything, 
thanks him for everything, of course the child becomes 
infinite in his resources, eternal in his hopes and enterprises, 
and works henceforth as one who borrows the powers of 
omnipotence. 

- IT have thus stated in the fewest words I know how to use 
the points of advantage which we all hold in the year 1902, 
which were not held by the prophets, priests, or preachers of 
any nation a hundred years ago. Such advantages give to 
what we call the moral forces the absolute control of the 
giants, of what we still call the physical forces, whom they 
have called into being. And you and I will every day see 
more.and more clearly that 


“ He always wins who sides with God.” 


Our invention and discovery, the dream of the poet or the 
steam cut-off of the Corliss engineer, all announce, whether 
in the clank of the machinery or in the harmonies of music, 
the reign of God. Not two laws, but one law, that law the 
present whisper of our present Father, his will done on earth 
as it is done in the harmonies and symphonies and melodies 
of all his heaven. 

. These illustrations are enough to show the advance in the 
moral powers as man, the child, really goes about the work of 
his Father in heaven, and tears off the rags or the chains 
which fettered him. ‘The nineteenth century has worked out 
its problem well. Stated in single words, together, Christian 
Democracy, Altruism, the Immanence of God, and the Unity 
of Force, or of Life, have given to man what the Saviour of 
man promised him or predicted: ‘Greater things than these 
shall he do”; ‘It is not ye who speak: it is your Father 
who speaketh in you.” Here is the moral force which con- 
trols the giants whom our fathers have created. 

When our own churches, fifty years ago, not many in 
number, found that they were on the front skirmish line of 
the attack on the devil, the divine instinct, God with man, 
showed to them that the first business was to bring human 
slavery to anend. They had destroyed the conceited sway 
of the priests. They must abolish the traditions, the stat- 
utes, the constitutions of the plantation. To this business 
the nation then addressed itself, with a certain success, 
though this enterprise is not yet completed. 

As the new century comes in, the voice of God, speaking 
in all the gospels of all his messengers, shows to you of 
the next half-century distinct duties even more important, 
where you must work with him. Do not scatter your fire. 

our weapons are not given you that you may shoot par- 

idges for dinner. You are enlisted by the living God, that 

Satan may be driven from every fastness, and that God 
may reign above,— that his kingdom may come, that is the 
Saviour’s phrase. This means at this moment that the five 
continents shall bear each other’s burdens, and that there 
shall be but one world, Europe shall take care of Asia; 
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and Asia and Europe and America, all shall take care of 
Africa and Australia; and Africa and Australia shall take 
care for all. More simply, open communication between one 
region and another shall relieve the terrible congestion of 
to-day. Thus the Church of Christ has no right in this 
city to put Mr. Wendte and Mr. Waldron and the Little 
Wanderers’ Home to the business of taking care for two 
thousand people jammed together on an acre of ground; 
while in the United States there are seven millions of square 
miles and about seven millions of families, one square mile 
of God’s earth for every family. Siberia must be opened to 
Europe and Southern Asia, the South American desert, the 
plains of Idaho and Arizona. Such duties are for all the 
world. For our special duty here, the black man and the 
white man and the red man must live each for the other’s 
good. They must bear each his brother’s burden. Instead 
of one Hampton and one Tuskegee, you must build up en- . 
terprises which shall give open promotion to the poor white, 
to the emancipated slave, to the Apache on the plains, or to 
the Ojibwas by the lakes. The gospel you have in hand is 
for all sorts and conditions of men, and it is you who are to 
proclaim it to every creature. Glad tidings to each and all! 
No! It is not a time for sentiment. It is a time for work 
and our work. 

And this means that the nations of the world are to be 
united in one, as Thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee. That 
was Christ’s prayer,— that they may be perfected in one. 
Nation shall not make war against nation; neither shall they 
take arms any more, This is the word of Isaiah. 

“God has made of one every nation of man to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,” is the word of Saint Paul, that He- 
brew of the Hebrews, to those Greeks of the Greeks. Peace 
on earth, good will among men,— this was the song of the 
angels when the Prince of Peace first smiled upon his mother. 
And the fulfilment of this prophecy, the confirmation of 
these glad tidings,— this is the crowning work of the half- 
century, which is given into your hands, fellow-workers as 
you are together with God. 


Spiritual Life. 


The aim for which we give our best strength is everything, 
the visible success as nothing. True faith may be the greatest, 
goodness and fidelity at the highest, when visible success is 
at the least.—/oin Hamilton Thom. 
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Meditate upon the Infinite as the holiest and the best, set 
forth for our worship not in the stars so clearly as in the 
heart of Christ. Education is no more certain to bring 
knowledge than the humble obedience to these conditions is 
sure to bring the diviner life.— Thomas Starr King. 


rd 


Make your common daily work an instructor in divine 
things. Fill up the measure of your daily life with all that 
is pure and good and true, and these lowly temporal things 
shall be as the first rounds of a ladder reaching from earth 
to heaven. This is clearly the appointed order of develop- 
ment: first, that which is natural; afterward, that which is 
spiritual. Se/ected. 


ws 


He who catches the one great thought of purpose in life 
has heard the first syllable of God’s message to him. And 
after the struggle by which he consents to God’s will in him, 
renouncing selfish desire, welcoming trying conditions, ac- 
cepting a stern commission, always the angels come and 
minister to him. You shall know you have seen yours; for 
he will have brought you heaven’s sure token, a heart at 
rest.—/osebh May, 
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The Moral Law.* 


To the many who judge books by outward 
appearance the superficial aspect of this volume 
is likely to be forbidding. Its bulky proportions, 
together with its closely printed page, are likely 
to suggest a long and tedious task to him who 
will read it well. As one reads into it, however, 
he finds it by no means toilsome; for a beok of 
its nature it has fascinations far beyond the 
average. It was written by a teacher who, 
through long experience, has disciplined a native 
aptitude for imparting knowledge; its arrange- 
ment is admirable; its style is direct and clear; 
the compact page is illumined with frequent 
illustration. Whatever may be said of the pub- 
lishers’ part, that of the author is well per- 
formed. Of course, only those interested in 
ethical theories will be likely to open it; but 
such will find it easy to surrender themselves, 
or rather difficult not to surrender themselves, 
to the current of its thought. 

In reading the volume, we have noted several 
passages which we would like to discuss with 
the author ; but the narrow limits of space make 
this impossible. Even to present the analysis 
of such a volume is out of the question here. 
Of the great schools of ethical thought all are 
given treatment,—the treatment of a vigorous 
and independent yet utterly candid mind. 
Though a vigorous thinker, Dr. Hamilton is not 
vigorous in partisanship, as was Dr. Martineau, 
for instance, who delighted in intellectual tour- 
nament and whose arguments had ever the ring 
of battle in them. Rather, our author in his 
analyses of conflicting doctrines finds some 
elements of truth in all of them, and seems to 
find a marked satisfaction in fusing them to- 
gether in an ethical syncretism. Whether he 
is wise in this, there is chance for twe opinions. 
To ourselves, we must frankly say that this 
process seems to blur the significance of funda- 
mental distinctions, that sharp antitheses and 
polemic strife were safer here than this all- 
abounding catholicity. 

The book was prepared with an eye to the 
college class-room, and in the hands of a com- 
petent teacher it should do admirable service 
there. But it was also written with thought of 
the general reader; and he, single-handed and 
alone, need not go astray in its well-ordered 
pages or fail to extract even a measure of en- 
tertainment from them. The themes are the 
great ones, but the grace of lucid exposition 
makes them comparatively easy. It exacts study, 
as every such treatise must; but the diligent 
though untrained reader may be equal to its 
mastery. It has been with great pleasure that 
we have perused this volume; and we commend 
it, nothing doubting that ethical wisdom and 
practical morals may be advanced by it. 


CoMMERCIAL Trusts. By John R. Dos 
Passos. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sens.— 
The argument herewith presented was delivered 
before the Industrial Commission at Washing- 
ton, Dec. 12, 1899. The author, a distin- 
guished member of the New York bar, claims 
for it the merit of frankness and independence 
of thought and expression ; and in these respects 
he does not claim too much. Moreover, the 
argument does not impress us as merely in- 
genious; and it certainly does impress us as 


* Tue Morar Law. "By Edward John Hamilton, D.D. 
New York; Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.60. 
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sincere. An intelligent and well-equipped 
opponent of trusts, favoring their legal re- 
striction, could, no doubt, find some weak 
points in Mr. Dos Passos’s armor; but he has 
said what can be said for trusts in an effective 
manner. He is more straightforward than 
some of their defenders, because he does not 
make the claim so often made, that the new 
combinations are something very different from 
the old trusts. He does not believe that they 
are. After some preliminary remarks, depre- 
cating hasty legislation, he proceeds to the 
definition of a trust, passes from this to aggre- 
gations of capital and the objections to these, 
next considers the history of the rise and 
growth of aggregated capital, proceeds to ask 
“Do aggregations of capital produce monopo- 
lies?” then to consider the supposed evils of 
trusts, the nature of existing remedies, and so 
on. The general impression is that the writer 
is more the lawyer who has taken a brief for 
corporate wealth than the economist whose 
concern is with the entire community and with 
the consumer quite as much as with the pro- 
ducer. But there is much hasty and ill-con- 
sidered criticism of the trusts which would 
suffer no detriment from meeting the positions 
bere advanced and giving them careful atten- 
tion. 


THE THRALL OF LEIF THE Lucky. By 
Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. New York: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.—This is the story of Leif 
Ericsson, who, according to tradition, was one 
of the discoverers of America. His statue is 
to be seen in the Back Bay of Boston, looking 
out toward the place where Prof. Horsford be- 
lieved that he found the remains of habitations 
and intrenchments marking the site of the an- 
cient city of Norumbega. The author has made 
good use of the sagas and traditions which 
remain to bear witness to the fact that the 
Norsemen did visit Vineland and might have 
been known as the original discoverers of 
America. But the charm of the story is almost 
entirely independent of any historic value that 
it may possess. It is romantic, and it is interest- 
ing. Asa record of the speech and the events 
of that time, it seems to us to have no particu- 
Jar value. In fact, its impressionist sketch of 
life during the winter on the bleak coast of New 
England is so roseate that, compared with the 
actual experiences of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
it becomes incredible. It has much in common 
with other historic novels of the time, but is 
good reading for a tired brain or a weary 
heart. The freshness and vigor of the style 
and the sympathetic interest excited in the 
reader, carry him along on a pleasurable ex- 
cursion into the world of might-have-been, 
disarming the critical faculty and awakening 
interest in the virile men and gentle women who 
move through the story. 


THE GOLDEN SHUTTLE. By Marion Frank- 
lin Ham. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Braunworth & Co. 
The popularity of Mr. Ham’s poems is at- 


‘tested by the fact that this volume has reached 


its third edition. It needs, therefore, no ex- 
tended notice. If we were to select the poems 
we like best, one would be “The Cider Mill,” 
which recalls boyhood years and pleasures, and 
in which the form is well suited to the theme. 
Another favorite is “A Fading Type,” which is 
none the worse for the inevitable comparison 
with “The Last Leaf.” “Marah” is a long, frag- 
mentary poem after the manner of Tennyson’s 
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“Maud,” written with youthful bitterness and in- 
consequence. The following quotation gives 
Mr. Ham’s own word about his poems : — 
“On Fancy’s loom my thought hath sped 
The golden shuttle through and through ; 


And now I break the slackened thread, 
And give the finished cloth to you. 


“A fabric spun with simple art, 
As weaving of some good housewife ; ; 

The pattern of a human heart 
Wrought in the warp and woof of life.” 


The book is fully illustrated. 


DoroTHY VERNON OF HaDDON HALL. By 
Charles Major. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.— The writer of this notice has 
not read When Knighthood was in Flower, there- 
fore cannot make the comparison that would 
otherwise be inevitable. From beginning to 
end this is almost purely a story of love-making. 


There is a little killing at the beginning and _ 


a little fighting in the progress of the narrative, 
but for the most part our attention is engaged 
by the love adventures of four young men and 
women. Of this quartette the heroine, Dorothy 
Vernon, is the most impetuous love-maker. 
Compared with her, the other three are diffident 
and retiring. She beats down all barriers, ex- 
cepting those of her native modesty, and makes 
love in heroic fashion. She needs to do so, for 
she has for a rival in the case of both her lover 
and her cousin no less an attraction than Mary 
Queen of Scots. Queen Elizabeth assists, like 
the god in the machine of the Greek play, and 
with main force, but by indirection, brings tra- 
gical experiences to a happy conclusion. It isa 
historical romance which no one need be 
ashamed to read. 


ABROAD WITH THE JIMMIES. By Lillian 
Bell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— As 
Seen by Me, Lillian Bell’s first book of travels, 
in which there was little of the travels and much 
of the writer, proved a decided success, and has 
brought out the continuation, written “by re- 
quest.” Her gay chatter goes on, while Paris 
and London, Vienna, and the Tyrol furnish 
picturesque settings for frank confessions or 
girlish reminiscences. Her Ameticanism is as 
pronounced as ever, her shopping experiences 
contain counsel as well as entertainment, her 
ecstasies and enthusiasms keep the ring of 
youthfulness, and the interviews with the Tol- 
stoy family, Max Nordau, and others, are given 
too much in detail not to be founded on truth. 
A good likeness of the author, taken from the 
painting by Oliver Dennett Grover, makes the 
frontispiece. 


LosT ON THE ORINOCO. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.—With 
this volume Mr. Stratemeyer begins the “ Pan- 
American Series” of his popular books for beys, 
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intending to tell stories of sight-seeing and ad- 
venture in countries other than the United 
States. Five wide-awake American boys visit 
Venezuela in company with their academy pro- 
fessor, and, as the title indicates, venture on the 
waters of the great Orinoco. Their visits to 
coffee and cocoa plantations, gold and silver 
mines, are described; and their various exciting 
adventures give variety to the chapters. Mr. 
Stratemeyer is said to have been careful and 
painstaking in the preparation of the historical 
parts of the book. 


HeEzEKIAH’s Wives. By Lillie Hamilton 
French. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
85 cents—The biographer of Hezekiah says 
that he was more than a yellow canary bird,— 
he was a person, whose distinction and charm, 
brightness and beauty, generous moods and 
irresistible songs, made him first a well-bred 
guest, then a beloved member of the family. 
Hezekiah’s first wife fought him, the second 
bored him, and the third he loved. The writer 
has made the most of her subject, picturing 
charmingly the pleasant room which made a 
home for the uncaged birds and bringing out 
with graphic touches their personal characteris- 
tics. The inevitable tragedy ends a varied and 
interesting drama of bird-life. 


ALABAMA SKETCHES. By Samuel Minturn 
Peck. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.—These 
sketches have variety and humor, and ought to 
have the success which publishers say is denied 
to most collections of short stories. Two or 
three are tales of war-time, and these are rather 
more indicative of local conditions than those 
which tell how the new rector of St. James 
managed to maintain his authority, or how Sis- 
ter Taylor was prevailed upon to open her reg- 
istered letter, and appease the curiosity of her 
neighbors, though these are equally good read- 
ing. The love element is not wanting, but 
neither is it predominant. In short, the stories 
are wholesome, unsentimental, and readable. 


The Magazines. 


Records of the Past for May is mostly devoted 
to an account of the excavation of the Adena 
Mound in Ohio and illustrations of the things 
discovered in it, with an account of some cere- 
monial implements of Western Ontario, Canada. 
There is also an account of Jaques de Morgan, 
with some brief but valuable notes. 


The American Journal of Theology for April, 
edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University 
of Chicago, has for its leading article “The 
Present Religious Condition of Japan,” by Rev. 


ng religions which have had influence in 
the past, with a rapid sketch leading up to the 
impending conflict of Buddhism with Chris- 
tians. Prof. B. W. Bacon of New Haven dis- 
cusses “The Transfiguration Story” with refer- 
ence to its religion and relations to the Gospels. 
Rabbi Gottheil of New York gives an account 
of the Jewish Reformation, showing its mean- 
ing and tendency. The literary work of Prof. 
J. H. Thayer is described by Prof. Ropes of 
Bangor. There are critical notes, and much 
space is devoted to theological literature. 


Literary Notes. 


Monasticism and the Confessions of Saint Au- 
gustine, the two lectures by Adolph Harnack, 
recently reviewed in the Christian Register, may 
be had from the firm of Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. This book, to quote from our reviewer, 
“though in its compass so meagre, in its con- 
tents is of noble proportions,” : 
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From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


ie at Appomattox, and Other Papers. By C. F. Adams. 
1.50. 
The Desert and the Sown. By Mary Hallock Foote. 


1.50. 

A’ Remedy for Love. By Ellen Olmey Kirk, $1.25. 
Van Dyck. By. Estelle M. Hurll. 75 cents. 

Our Country’s Stery. By Eva March Tappan. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Encyclopedia Biblia. Volume 3, L. to P. 


From the Century Company, New York. 


Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 


From E. P., Dutton & Co., New York 


ork. 
Our Attitude towards English Roman Catholics and the 


Papal Court. By Arthur Galton, $1.00. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 
The music is throughout singable, many 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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New Edition Now Ready. 


A REPUBLICATION OF 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 
25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. ELis £O:; 
Publishers, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrrH H. Crooxer, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 
By SAMUEL A. Exior, DD: 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


Jd a ee 
The Report of the Committee on 


Covenants. 


Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 
in regard to church membership, and makes 
specific recommendations to our ministers 
and parish committees. 


Tenn 


The Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The statements of the Secretary and Treas- 

urer and the records of the work of the 

Association for the fiscal year 1900-1901. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BosTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


familiar tunes being interspersed with modern| “ow ready: 


compositions - of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 
An edition with services is also issued. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


27a Congress Street, = = = Boston, 


The Crime that Failed. 
Conditional Immortality, 
The Double Harvest. 
The Manelike God. 

. Practical Ideals. 

The New Womanhood. 
Judas Iscariot. 

The Hallowed Name. 
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GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


Memorial Day, 1902. 


FLETCHER. 


BY EVELYN 


Little children, gravely marching 
With your garlands gay, 

Something bring besides the flowers 
To these graves to-day. 


Bring a love of truth and valor 
And of brave deeds done, 

Bring a tribute to all heroes 
Underneath the sun, 


Not alone to those who perished 
In the eager fight, 

But to all who’ve lived and labored 
Ever for the right. 


To the patient, brave endurance 
Of an unearned pain ; 

To the strife for truth and honor, 
Earnest, though in vain, 


Thus, with noble emulation, 
High resolve and pure, 

Shall you, hope of all our Nation, 
Make her future sure. 


For the Christian Register. 
Frankie’s Visit. 


BY C. A. PARKER. 


“The egg-man is coming, mamma!” cried 
Frankie Clark, rushing into the house. “He’s 
most here!” ‘Then he rushed out again. 

In a few minutes he came back, escorting an 
old man who carried a basket on his arm. 

“Good morning, madam,” said the egg-man, 
bowing politely, and setting the basket on the 
table. ‘The usual number, I suppose?” 

Frankie climbed on a chair and watched while 
the eggs were being counted out of the basket 
into a pan which Mrs, Clark had brought. 
When this was finished, the man picked up 
avery small egg and handed it to the little 

' Doy. 

“There, sonny,” he said, “I brought that for 
you.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Frankie, in delight 
“Tsn’t it dear! I wish you’d bring all this kind, 
won’t you, please?” 

The egg-man laughed. “I'm afraid I’d lose 
your mother’s custom if I did,” he said. 

Frankie turned the egg round and round 
admiringly. ‘‘You pick ’em out o’ nests, don’t 
you ?” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the man, laughing again. 

“Td like to pick eggs,” said Frankie, long- 
ingly. “You live on a farm, don’t you?” he 
added. ‘I ’spose they’s lots o’ shickens and 
little bossies and sheeps there, isn’t they ?” 

“Well, I have only a small place,” replied the 
man, taking up his basket and hanging it on his 
arm. “There’s a pile of chickens and two calves 
and a colt and six little pigs, cunning as can be. 
I don’t keep sheep; but Mr. Stowe, on the big 
farm next to mine, has over three hundred.” 

Frankie sighed. 

“I'd like to go to a farm,” he said wistfully. 

The egg-man’s face lighted up. 

“Let me take him home with me, madam,” he 
said. “I’ll take good care of him, and bring 
him back all safe and sound in a few days.” 

Frankie jumped off the chair. 

“Oh, can I go?” he cried, looking up plead- 
ingly into his mother’s face. ‘Please say yes, 
mamma. ease do!” 
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Mamma hesitated. 

“Are you sure it would be convenient for your 
wife ?” she asked. 

“Perfectly, madam. She will be delighted. 
She is very fond of children. Ours are all grown 
up and married. We are all alone.” 

Mrs. Clark still hesitated. 

“He has never been from home over night,” 


she said. “He would be homesick, I am 
afraid.” 

“No, I wouldn’t, mamma,” cried Frankie, ear- 
nestly. 


The egg-man smiled. “I think we can man- 
age about that,” he said. 

“I am going out to look after my horses,” he 
added. “Perhaps you would like to speak with 
your husband about it while I am gone.” 

So Mrs. Clark went to the telephone. 

Papa did not object. He knew the egg-man 
very well. It would be all right, only, of course, 
the boy would be homesick, he said. 

“Well, I’ll get him ready as soon as possible,” 
said mamma. 

“Let him go just as he is, madam,” said the 
egg-‘man. “Those clothes are all right for the 
work he will have on hand the next two or 
three days.” 

So mamma wrapped up a night-gown and 
another gingham waist, and Frankie kissed her 
good-bye and ran out to the wagon. 

“Can I drive?” he asked, as he clambered in, 
without waiting for help. 

“Well, I guess I’d better till we get out of 
town,” said the egg-man, taking the lines. 
“Then you may.” 

Papa was on the lookout, for mamma had 
said that he would like to have them drive 
round by the office. 

“Good-bye, papa!” shrieked Frankie while 
they were still half a block away. 


“So you’re going to leave us, my boy?” said 


papa when the wagon stopped. 

“Yes, I’m going home with the egg-man out 
to the farm,” cried Frankie, his eyes shining 
with happy excitement. “I’m going to drive 
soon as we get out o’ town. I'll be gone a long 
time, too. 

“I’m going to pick eggs out 0’ nests, and feed 
the shickens and the little piggies. ’Nother 
man’s got a whole lot o’ sheeps’, more’n a 
fousand. I’m going to see them, too. 

“Well, I guess we better go. Maybe it might 
rain or be dark ’fore we get there. Good-bye, 
papa. Don’t be homesick.” 

Papa laughed and kissed him. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “I suppose we shall be 
a little lonesome; and, if you are homesick, you 
must be a brave boy, and not ery.” 

Then they drove away, and papa felt quite 
lonesome already as he watched them. 

About nine oclock that evening there was the 
sound of wheels stopping at Mr. Clark’s gate; 
and very soon a familiar little voice was heard, 
and familiar steps running up the walk. 

Mr. and Mrs Clark both started for the door, 
reaching it just as it was opened from the out- 
side. 

Frankie rushed at them, throwing his arms 
first around one and then the other. 

“I’m so glad to see you!” he exclaimed. 
“Wasn’t I gone a awful long time, though? I 
picked eggs, and fed the shickens. The little 
piggies squealed just like this, we-ee-eee !” 

“But I didn’t see the sheeps, so I’ve got to go 
again. Then I guess maybe I'll stay all night. 
I didn’t this time, ’cause 1 was ‘fraid you’d be 
so homesick to see me.” 
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“Well, well!” exclaimed Mr. Clark. 
is a great performance. 7 

“I’m very sorry, indeed, that you have been 
put to so much trouble,” he said to the egg-man, 
who responded with a polite wave of the hand. 

“Don’t speak of trouble. It is all right. I 
intended to bring him home to-night if he 
really wanted to come. He has enjoyed the 
day greatly, and so have we. My wife could 
hardly let him go; and, as for me, the pleasure 
of his company was worth much more than the 
extra trip. Don’t feel any uneasiness about it.” 

Frankie followed him to the door. j 

“Good-bye!” he called cheerfully. “Don’t 
forget to feed the shickens. They'll be lone- 
some athout me, I expect. Next time you 
bring us some eggs J’ll go home with you 
again.” 


“This 


The Tables Turned. 


“O mother, how I wish my dollies would 
suddenly become alive and speak to me!” ex- 
claimed Winifred Grey. “It would be so de- 
lightful !” 

“Do you think so?” said her mother. . “E 
fancy I should be rather startled if one of your 
dollies spoke; but there are dolls made with a 
phonograph inside them, to speak when they are 
wountl up.” 

“Oh no, mother, I don’t mean that! 
real, live, proper speaking.” 

“Well, I think your dollies are very nice as: 


I mean 


they are, darling. You would not like them any. 


better if they became what the Scotch people. 
call uncanny, which they certainly would do if 
they spoke like human beings.” 

Mrs. Grey was just then called out of the 


room, so she left Winifred alone, curled up in a 


large arm-chair. 

Presently Winifred heard a rustling noise, 
and, turning, found her biggest doll, Molly, 
a huge creature with very red cheeks and star- 
ing blue eyes, standing by her side. To her 
amazement, Winifred saw that Molly had sud- 
denly grown to at least four times her natural 
size, while she herself had dwindled into a small 
creature no bigger than a good-sized kitten. 

“Now, then,” said Molly, in a loud dictatorial 
voice, “I’m going to undress you and do your 


hair. Perhaps I shall give you a bath as well. 


I shall see!” : 

“Indeed, I shall not let you do anything of 
the kind!” said Winifred, with great indignation. 
‘“‘Who ever heard of a child being undressed and 
bathed at this time in the afternoon?” 

“We shall see,” answered Molly. “I am 
mistress now ; and you can’t help yourself, what- 
ever I do to you.” 


With this she grabbed Winifred roughly . 


round the waist, and lifted her up out of the 


arm-chair, in which she seated herself, with her - 


victim sprawling helplessly on her lap, and pro- 


ceeded to strip off her garments in spite of all _ 


her struggles. 

“How dare you!” spluttered Winifred, nearly 
choking with indignation. “If you don’t stop at 
once, I’l] lock you in the toy-cupboard for a 
month |” 

“If you don’t be quiet, I’ll lock you in the toy- 
cupboard,” returned Molly. “Don’t you see I’ve 
become alive as you wished? And now I’m go- 
ing to show you howit feels to be bundled about 
like a doll at your owner’s good will and pleas- 


ure. My goodness! How you have bundled me. 


about sometimes !” . 


While she was speaking, she had removed all 


hate 
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Winifred’s clothes. This done, she tucked her 
under her arm, head downwards, and went to 
search in the cupboard for the bath, and brush 
and comb ; but, catching sight of a book, she im- 
mediately dropped her helpless victim on the 
floor, and, seating herself close by, became 
absorbed in a story, and forgot everything 
else. ¢ 

It was a bitterly cold afternoon, and in spite 
of the warm fire poor Winifred felt miserably 
chilled, and begged that she might be dressed 
again; but Molly appeared stone-deaf, and only 
moved presently to go and reseat herself, with 
her absorbing book, in the arm-chair. 

Then another doll, named Ettie, who had also 
increased immensely in size, came up to where 
Winifred lay sprawling, and picked her up, 
saying, “Molly, if you have done playing with 
Winifred, I’m going to have her for a little 
while.” 

“All right,” replied Molly, “I don’t want her; 
but do wash her face, it’s downright grimy.” And 
she was immediately absorbed in her book 
again. 

Ettie produced from the cupboard a slate 
sponge, very rough and gritty, with which she 
scrubbed Winifred’s face, holding her meanwhile 
by her hair. Then she wiped it with a few rough 
dabs of her pocket handkerchief, which was 
anything but spotlessly clean. After that she 
dressed her in one or two ill-fitting garments, 
twisting and screwing her limbs carelessly about 
while she did so. Then came the hair-dressing 
process, which was, perhaps, the most painful of 
any ; for the cruel Ettie actually fastened the hair 
back with a pin run straight into the scalp. 

“How dare you! how dare you!” shrieked the 
helpless Winifred. “I will punish you for 
this |” 

But Ettie took no notice, and went on 
calmly amusing herself and torturing the poor 
-victim. 

Presently she looked out of the window; and, 
seeing that the weather was brighter, she flung 
Winifred into the toy-cupboard on a confused 
heap of boxes, trains, horses, carts, humming 
tops, and all sorts of hard, uncomfortable things, 
exclaiming: “Come along, Molly! Let’s go out- 
doors for a game.” 

Molly jumped up gleefully, and the pair went 
off together. Winifred grew colder, and was 
just trying to cry, when she heard her mother’s 
voice saying: “Wake up, pet! You've been fast 


asleep, and the fire is all out.”— Zhe Beacon. 


Two Orioles. 


Do you want to know just the cunningest 
thing that ever two little birds did? Let me tell 
you, because it’s true. 

The birds were beautiful orioles; and you 
know the curious, pretty nests the orioles 
make, swinging like a soft, gray silken bag 
from the high branch of some elm-tree. 

Just three springs ago the orioles had come 
to this grand old elm-tree that shaded the porch 
of a quiet farm-house. 

They had picked out the very branch they 


wanted, and now they must hunt for material 


to build their pretty home. 

So they flew about, chirping and calling and 
busily gathering stray threads and moss, when 
—joy!—what was that beautiful, long white 
silky stuff on the porch, just under their 
elm-tree home? They flew down very cau- 
tiously. They flitted this way and that. Dare 
they take some of it for their airy home? One 
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fore peep,—yes, grandpa was sound asleep. 
There was no doubt about it, But how should 
orioles know that the long white whiskers 
belonged to him? They ventured nearer. 
They pulled one hair. They grew bolder, and 
pulled another. Two long, beautiful silky 
threads for their nest! They flew off to the 
tree, and then back for more. Grandpa still 
slept. The little rogues were having such a 
good time, when Aunt Lucy happened to spy 
them. She laughed aloud; and of course that 
frightened the birds, and grandpa woke. But 
wait, just hear the rest. Aunt Lucy was so 
pleased at what the cute little orioles had done 
that she determined they should have all the 
Pretty threads of hair they wanted. So that 
very afternoon, she took some of Mary’s golden 
locks, a few more of grandpa’s, and some of 
her own glossy black hair, and spread them on a 
bright cloth on the porch. Then she warned 
the family to keep very quiet and see what 
happened. In less than an hour the orieles had 
taken. every hair, and carried it to their tree. 
Before many days the pretty nest was done, and 
the birds were enjoying their new home. 

In the fall, after the orioles had left their elm- 
tree home, Aunt Lucy had some one climb the 
tree and get the nest; and there, so curiously 
woven into the lining, were the soft white, 
golden, and black hairs. 

Aunt Lucy keeps the nest in her parlor, and 
counts it as one of her greatest treasures.— 
Bertha B. White,in Primary Education. 


Our Liberty Bell. 


The Prince of Wales during his visit to 
Philadelphia in 1860 rescued the Liberty Bell 
from a dirt heap, and raised it to that position 
which it now occupies in the American people’s 
hearts. 

The prince saw the portraits of the men who 
stirred up the Revolution, and made complimen- 
tary comments upon them. He looked with 
interest on the manuscript of the Declaration of 
Independence, and he did not flinch when he 
had placed in his hands the swords of men who 
hewed down the flower of his royal progenitor’s 
army. 

Finally, he came to a garret. This was where 
the bell was rung when the Declaration was 
read, he was told. Then he wanted to know 
what had become of the bell. They found it 
for him with the aid of their canes. It was 
hidden away beneath a mass of waste paper 
and other débris. 

No one seemed to mind what had been dis- 
covered except the Prince of Wales. He was 
apparently appalled. For the moment he for- 
got he was a Briton. He gazed upon the poor 
cracked bell that had rung at a nation’s birth, 
and then he spoke the words that made the 
American people see that they were neglectful. 

“This old bell,” he said, “is the greatest relic 
this republic has to-day. It should occupy the 
chief place of honor in this Hall of Indepen- 
dence. It is to you what the Magna Charta is 
to England. It is cracked, but it is an inspira- 
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tion. Believe me, my friends, it affects me more 
than anything I have been shown.” 

That was the renaissance of the Liberty Bell, 
No more dirt was thrown upon it. During the 
Civil War its name was used to stir the Union 
soldiery ; and then, when the Chicago World’s 
Fair began, it was taken there, so that men and 
women from all parts of the world might see it. 
To-day the Liberty Bell is America’s greatest 
relic; and the Prince of Wales, now King Ed- 
ward VII., made it so.— Philadelphia Press. 


Why are great writers, when they die, like 
little Bo-peep’s sheep? Because they leave their 
tales behind them. 


Alice, who was five years old, was often asked 
to run errands for her mother. She went very 
willingly if she could pronounce the name of the 
article wanted, but she dreaded the laughter 
which greeted her attempts to pronounce Cer- 
tain words. “Vinegar” was one of the hardest 
for her. She never would go for it if she could 
help it, but one morning her mother found it 
absolutely necessary to send her. On entering 
the store, she handed the jug to the clerk and 
said, “Smell the jug, and give me a quart.” 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD, 


Summer Camp for Boys: July and August. 
At Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H._ 10 miles from 

Brattleboro, Vt. Only half-day from Boston and New 

York. Outdoor life. Athletics. Current Events Club. 

Tutoring. Send for circular to either principal, EDGAR 
. SMITH, 2 Wayrewood Park, Plainfield, N.J.; 

GEORGE HOPKINSON, 8s Brattle St., Cambridge, 
ass. 


AVERMONT VACATION 


$4 to $10 a Week 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSHI VALLEY 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
MOUNT MANSFIELD 


WHAT there is there and how to enjoy it, how to 
go, and what it all will cost,—the whole story about 
Vermont in a beautifully illustrated handbook. Enclose 
-c. stamp to T. H. HANLEY, N. &. P. A., Central 
ermont Ry., 306 Washington St., Boston, for copy 
of book. & ; ee 
“There’s no place like Vermont in the Summer Time. 


Church and Sunday School 


Collections Doubled 


Ask Particulars, Johnson Duplex Co.; 
7 South 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


ouR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re- 
paired, Cleansed, Straightened, 
Packed Moth-proof and Stored at 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
BEST WORK GUARANTEED 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford. Established 1895. 


**A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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The Anniversaries. 


Appendix to Report.* 


BY REV. C. E. ST. JOHN, SECRETARY AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


New societies have been organized or re- 
ceived into fellowship during the year at 
Fort Fairfield, Me.; Providence, R.I. (Wood- 
bury Memorial) ; Indianapolis, Ind.; Brooklyn, 
Mich.; Onsted, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Swedish Unitarian Society); Butte, Mont.; 
Hood River, Ore.; Santa Cruz, Cal.; Santa 
Rosa, Cal. (People’s Christian Church); Bris- 
tol, Fla.; White Oaks, N.C. (The last two 
under the auspices of the Women’s National 
Alliance.) 

New movements or preaching stations have 
been started by our field and State secretaries 
at Waterbury, Vt., and Ashland, Mass.; Blaine, 
Me.; Elizabeth, N.J.; Lancaster, Pa.; Athens, 
Pa.; Brainerd, West Superior, West Duluth, 
Minn.; Colon, Mich.; Sheridan, Ill.; Lithia 
Springs, Ill.; Bangor, Ia. (where an unused 
Quaker church has been presented by a pur- 
chaser to the Iowa Unitarian Association) ; 
Paris, Tex.; Fresno, Cal.; Oregon City, Ore.; 
Troutdale, Ore.; Springvale, Mercur, Provo, 
and Ogden, Utah. 

Services have been resumed at Union City, 
Pa.; Sterling, Ill.; San Antonio, Tex.; Leices- 
ter, Winthrop, Sudbury, and Stoneham, Mass. 

During the summer months missionary 
preaching was maintained at Sullivan Harbor, 
Ocean Point, Foss Beach, Prospect Harbor, 
Me., and in the vicinity of Montpelier, Vt. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
Association, has during the year visited eighty- 
four churches scattered over the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Dakota, and Colorado. He has 
preached seventy times, delivered thirty-four 
other addresses, and taken part in sixty-three 
meetings of boards, committees, etc. He has 
attended ten conferences and taken part in 
eight services of ordination or installation and 
four services of dedication. 

Rey. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
Association, has during the year visited ninety- 
five churches, scattered over the following 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Texas, 
Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Delaware, Canada, 
and New Brunswick. He has preached seventy- 
four times, delivered forty-eight other addresses, 
taken part in six installation services, two 
church dedications, ten conferences, .and 
seventy-four meetings of boards, committees, 
and other special meetings. 

Rev. F. C. Southworth, secretary of the 
Western Conference, reports having travelled 
during the year upon missionary service 22,356 
miles. He has preached sixty-three times, and 
made thirty-six other addresses; attended eighty 
meetings of directors and other important com- 
mittees. Not having the assistance of field 
agents, who are gravely needed in the Middle 
West, Mr. Southworth has found it very diffi- 
cult to conduct both the work of the Chicago 
office and to be in the outlying fields as much 
as the work requires. Mr. Southworth’s full 


* For full report see p. 642, 
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| report to the Western’ Confererice on May 7. 


should be read by alf who- Saeed understand 
our Western work. 

Rev. George H. Biel field secretary, for 
New England, reports having’ preached sixty 
times, visited fifty-nine churches, attended six 
local conferences, assisted at two iristallafion ser- 
vices, and made five other addressés: He spent 
a week in visiting possible fields of activity in 
Connecticut, and another in the service of the 
church at Laconia, N.H., organized a series of 
six missionary services “4 Wellesley, Mass., and 
a similar course in New Haven, Conn. He 
devoted a week to working among the churches 
in the Norfolk Conference in company with 
Rev. J. H. Applebee. In addition to fulfilling 
his other duties in the supervision of enfeebled 
churches in New England he has made the 
arrangements for summer meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals and at Nantucket, and acted as chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation to report upon work in country towns. 

Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary for the 
Pacific coast, has travelled throughout every 
part of his broad domain, preaching constantly, 
sometimes in churches without pastors, but 
more especially in continuous work in cities, 
notably Santa Cruz, where new societies are 
being established. Upon the Pacific coast 
there are twenty-one churches in active opera- 
tion, holding property valued at $420,800. 
Upon this entire property there is an indebted- 
ness of only $30,526, one-half of which belongs 
to one church. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, secretary of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, reports sermons and 
addresses to the number of one hundred and 
forty-two, attendance at conference and com- 
mittee meetings one hundred and one times, 
ordination services two, installation services 
two. She reports the condition of the Iowa 
churches as better than ever before in the his- 
tory of the conference, the work being more 
active and better organized. The plans are 
well advanced for the establishment of head- 
quarters in a new church edifice at Des Moines. 
A new parsonage will soon be erected at Sioux 
City. 

Rev. Philip S. Thacher, State secretary for 
Utah, has more opportunities for the develop- 
ment of preaching stations than it is possible 
for him to meet, and claims that there is a large 
future for our cause in that State. 

Rev. L. W. Sprague, State secretary for Mon- 
tana, has organized the new church in Butte and 
secured for it a pastor in the person of Rev. 
L. J. Duncan,—this in addition to most success- 
ful service in erecting the new church at Helena. 

Rev. William G. Eliot, our field agent in 
Oregon, has greatly strengthened the condition 
of his parish in Salem, and has also inaugurated 
several movements, one of which has already re- 
sulted in the organization of a church at Hood 
River, F 

Rev. D. C. Limbaugh, State secretary for 
Texas, has opened work with the new movement 
in Paris, and also maintained occasional services 
at Fort Worth, in addition to his chief work in 
Dallas. 

Rev. C. A. Langston, State secretary for 
Georgia, has conducted services. at Fruithurst, 
Ala. : 

Rev. E. M. Wilbur, State sécretary for Penn- 
sylvania, with the assistance of Rev. L. A. Har- 
vey, has reawakened the church in Union City, 
Pa. . 
The movements at Willimantic and Rockville, 
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’Conn;, “have proved “unsatisfactory, : and services 


‘have Tees ‘discontinued: 


In the Publication Department there have 


"beat printed ‘351,750 tracts. There has been 


given away 286,722 tracts. Thirty-three new 
tracts have been added to the list of publica- 
tions- Thirteen new editions of books have 


been issued, and the first edition of one new . 


book has been published. 

The following special committees have done a 
large amount of work: Committee on Investi- 
gating the Condition of Country Work (report 
printed); Committee on Retiring Allowances 
for Ministers (report printed); Committee on 
the Sources of the Unitarian Ministry (work not 
yet completed); Committee on Non-sectarian 
Education (work not completed) ; Committee on 
Plans for New Church Buildings (report ready 
for the press). 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
May 13. There were present Messrs. Boyden, 
Clifford, Cruft, Eliot, Fenn, Fox, Garver, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, St. John, and Ware, and 
Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of April: — 


RECEIPTS ‘4 

Cash on hand March 1e.+e see seeeee au one $17,181.01 
From donations......--.-.- 29,044.34 
ncome on investments 475.75 
Sale of books ......... 1,324.36 

Sale of rights to stock Soe, 
eral Investments - scones 8.90 
Interest.on bank deposits. . 39.80 
All other sources... settee eesecsereerss 25.23 
$48,099.39 

EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary purposes - $6,743.10 
Perkins ellowship, “from” income “of “the 

Perkins Fellowship Fund..........+---+ 200.00 


Benevolent Fraternity of iChivenesl as in- 

come of Lienow Trust Fund ....... 286.00 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 

and Calhoun Colored sas) hase in- 


come of Frothingham Fund, N 867.89 
First Congregational Society, Vineland, 
.J., as income of Tompkins Fund . 43.39 


Church of our Father, Newburg, N. Y., 
eae income of Annie Delano Hitch 
233.94 
National: ‘Alliance of Unitarian and other 
Christian os as income of Olzen- 
dam Fund, No. 216.98 
Harvard Church i ‘Charlestown, “Boston, 
passe from income of aan E. Cutter 


130.1 
Rirst Unitarian “Society, “Milford, N. HH. 
from income of First Unitarian’ Society 
in Milford Fund: cc cts.s0<sscaeueees eens 3.6 
Miss Fanny H. Wilson, Deerfield, Mass., 
from income of Deerfield Church Batt 7.60 
Books, tracts, etc.. osevce 2,635.96 
Salaries and other missionar y expens . 2,892.18 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 470.87 
Amount invested on account aE “General 
Investments ..-..+++.- 13.32 
Temporary investment of uninvested bal 
ance of General ae etc. 13,442.50 
All other perposes 55 
Cash on hand May 1. + 19,911.30 
$48,099.39 


The treasurer presented the budget for the 
year 1902-1903, providing for the expenditure of 
$91,500, income from the churches and from the 
various funds of the Association. The budget 
was adopted, involving expenditures as follows: 
maintenance of the Unitarian Building, $3,200; 
publication department, $8,900; foreign mis- 
sions, $4,100; salaries of officers of the Associa- 
tion, field secretaries, stenographers, clerks, 
postage, stationary, expressage, expenses of an- 
nual meeting and other meetings, travelling ex- 


penses of officers and field agents, expenses of the 


committee on the supply of pulpits, $21,800. De- 
partments : New England, $12,000; Middle States, 
$11,800; Western States, $15,500 (including $2, 
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500 for special work); Pacific States, $8,000 (in- 
cluding $600 for special work); Southern States 
$3,500 ; Scandinavian, $2,000; summer work, $700, 
Total, $53,500. 

It was — 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corpo- 
rate seal to, and deliver to Unity Church of Natick, Mass., 
a lease of the lot of land on Central Street, Natick, owned 
by the said Association, for the term of ninety-nine years, 
beginning on the first day of May, 1902, at a rental of one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. The form of lease sub- 
mitted to this meeting is hereby approved. 


Whereas the American Unitarian Association 
is interested in the estate of George L. Stafford, 
late of Boston, deceased, as one of the residuary 
legatees, and whereas Maria E. Harrington has 
a claim against said estate because of a certain 
agreement bearing date Feb. 5, 1885, and the 
same can be settled by the payment of $1,125.83, 
it is 

Voted, That the treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized in 


the name and behalf of the said Association to assent to 
the payment to her of such sum, 


On recommendation of the Publication Com- 
mittee it was 


Voted, That the sum of $67.15 be appropriated to cover 
the expenses over receipts of the Ladies’ Commission for 
the year ending April 30, 1902. 

Voted, that an edition of 3,500 copies of the Year Book 
for 1902 be published under the direction of the secretary, 
the same to contain™a revised list of churches and min- 
isters, with such other matter as the secretary may deem 
desirable; that a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association and to each settled minister ; 
and that, in preparing the ‘List of Ministers,’’ the aid of 
the Fellowship Committee of the National Conference be 
availed of as in previous years. 

Voted, To accept with thanks, from Rey. J. T. Sunder- 
Jand, the plates of his tract, “What do Unitarians Be- 
lieve ?”” 

Voted, To print in the Miscellaneous Series ““What do 
Unitarians Believe?” a statement by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land. 

Voted, To print in the Fourth Series of tracts “Why 
Unitarians observe the Lord’s Supper,” by Rev. John 
W. Day ; ‘The Place of Jesus in the Religion of To-day,’’ 
by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes; ‘‘Was Jesus God?’! by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland; “The Religious Gains of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D.; “The Worth 
of Enthusiasm,” ‘‘What.Think Ye of Christ?” “Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit,’ and “Imitators of God,” by Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, D.D.; “The Place of the Unitarian 
Church among the Religious Forces of the Age,’’ by Prof, 
F. A. Christie. 


On recommendation of the New England 
Committee the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That $800 be appropriated in aid of the South 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Worcester, Mass., 
for one year, beginning May 1, 1902. 

Voted, That the sum of $100 be appropriated in aid of 
the Independent Christian Society of Bath, N.H., begin- 
ning May 1, 1902. 

Voted, That a sum not exceeding $50 be put at the dis- 
cretion of the [secretary for missionary work in the town 
of Waterbury, Vt. 

Voted, That the sum of $18.74 be appropriated to meet 
a deficit n the expenses of services held in Wellesley 
under the auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. } 


<0 
Upon recommendation of the Southern Com- 


. Voted, Tov’appropriate in aid of the First Unitarian 


4. _ mittee it was 


RA Church, New Orleans, for the eight months beginning 


ay 1, 1902, $333.33, conditioned upon settling a minister. 


Upon recommendation of the Foreign Com- 
mittee it was 

Voted, That, in case private donations sufficient to meet 
the expenses involved be received, Prof. F. M. Noa be 
appointed as the agent of this Association to conduct a 
post-office mission work in Cuba for one year, beginning 
June I, 1902. . 

Secretary St. John reported that the com- 
mittee to which had been referred the matter 
of an appropriation for the church at Green 
Harbor had decided to appropriate $100, on 
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condition that it be added to the minister’s 
salary. - : 

Voted, That the committee appointed to confer with the 
similar committee of the Alliance be continued as a per- 
manent committee to consider any further business which 
may arise between the Association and the Women’s 
Alliance. 

Mr. Clarence W. Jones was appointed auditor 
in place of Mr. James N. North, who was un- 
able to serve. 

The president expressed the thanks of the 
board for the services of Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells and Mr. George T. Cruft, who at this 
meeting retire from the membership of the 
board. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 


Secretary. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met at 2 P.M., President Eliot in the chair. 
Present, Messrs. Eliot, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Piper, Putnam, Russell, and St. John. 

The recordsof the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer reported that 
the balance now on hand was $6,641.43, of 
which $2,700 was appropriated, not including 
the loan authorized to the American Unitarian 
Association. 

A communication from the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, in reply to 
requests made at the last meeting of the trus- 
tees, was read and placed on file. 

An application from the First Unitarian 
Church of Hudson, Wis., for an additional 
loan of $240, was favorably reported by the 
standing committee; and it was voted to loan 
to the First Unitarian Church of Hudson, Wis., 
the sum of $640, without interest, this loan to 
be fully secured in accordance with our rules, 
and to be repaid in eight annual instalments of 
$80 each, the money not to be paid from our 
treasury unless it shall be sufficient to free the 
society from all other indebtedness, provided 
that the present loan be paid. 

The following votes were passed in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the standing 
committee : — 

Voted, To loan to the Unity Church of Humboldt, Ia., 
the sum of $2,000, without interest, this loan to be fully 
secured in accordance with our rules, and to be repaid in 
ten annual instalments of $200 each, the money not to 
be paid from our treasury unless it shall be sufficient to 
free the society from all other indebtedness. ; 

Voted, To loan to the People’s Church—Unitarian— 
of Brooklyn, Mich., the sum of $300, without interest, 
this loan to be fully secured in accordance with our 
rules, and to be repaid in six annual instalments of 
$so each, the money not to be paid from our treas- 


ury unless it shall be sufficient to free the society from 
all other indebtedness. 


The application of the first Unitarian Society 


of Helena, Mont., for a loan of $6,000 on the 
usual terms, was considered, with no recommen- 
dation from the standing committee. After 
some discussion it was 

Voted, To lay the application on the table, and to in- 
struct the secretary to say that in the present state of the 
treasury there is no immediate prospect of granting the 
application. 

Mr. Putnam stated that $400 was to be paid 
toward reducing the arrears due by the Naza- 
reth Free Christian Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and he recommended the following vote, 
which was adopted: — 

Voted, That in carrying out the new settlement with the 
Nazareth Free Christian Church of Minneapolis, Minn., 


the American Unitarian Association be requested to con- 
vey.the property to the church, which will then mortgage 
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the property to the Association for $3,000, with the note 
and guarantors in the usual form, to be repaid in thirty 
annual instalments of $100 each. 

A communication from the trustees of the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIl., was 
read, containing a vote of the trustees in re- 
gard to the payment of the loan, 

Voted, That the above proposal be accepted, and that 
the trustees of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Ill., be notified to carry out the details. 

The treasurer reported that the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Seattle, Wash., had paid its 
arrears. He also reported that the present 
worth on June 22, 1902, of the instalments to 
be paid by the First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines, Ia., had been calculated by an actuary 
to be $826.72; and it was 

Voted, To accept the proposal made at the last meeting, 
and that the treasurer be authorized to accept $826.72 in . 
full payment of the balance due on the loan. 

The secretary read the draft of the annual 
report of the trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund, and it was 

Voted, To approve the report. 


Adjourned at 3.35 P.M. 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, Sec’y. 


Nantucket Unitarian Summer 
Meetings, 


June 29-July 6, 1902. 


The committee having in charge the arrange- 
ments of the Unitarian Summer Meetings at 
Nantucket and Vineyard Haven for the season 
of 1902 presents, with no little satisfaction, the 
following announcement of programme pre- 
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pared, feeling that it has been most fortunate in] proper prefix (Mr., Mrs., or Miss). State date 


securing speakers and perfecting an organiza- 
tion that must be attractive to all interested in 
the meetings. 

DATE. ; 

The meetings will begin Sunday, June 29, and 
continue at Nantucket through July 4. On 
Saturday and Sunday, sessions will be held at 
Vineyard Haven. Wednesday’s morning ses- 
sion will be devoted to the interests of the 
Women’s National Alliance; Thursday morn- 
ing, to the work of the Young People’s Religious 
Unions; and Friday evening's session will con- 
sist of a patriotic service, in which the people of 
the town of Nantucket will unite in fitting ob- 
servance of Independence Day. 


VINEYARD HAVEN. 


Saturday’s sessions will be held in the beauti- 
ful little chapel at Vineyard Haven, Martha’s 
Vineyard, with a platform meeting in the morn- 
ing, an address in the evening, and on Sunday 
morning the meetings will close with a sermon 
by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


- HEADQUARTERS. 

The headquarters at Nantucket will be at 
the Springfield House, of long-established repu- 
tation, which has been thoroughly renovated 
and enlarged during the winter, and is now in 
charge of Messrs. H. T. and M. W Brownell, 
proprietors of the Parker House, New Bedford. 
This house is large enough with its contiguous 
annexes to receive probably the whole company 
of our patrons, so that all may be seated in the 
same dining hall, and be brought together in 
the same social room and parlors. All mem- 
bers of the Summer Meetings Association are 
entitled to the privileges of the headquarters, 
whether boarding at the hotel or not. 


RATE. 


Special rates have been obtained for these 
meetings as follows: $2 a day; $13 a week for 
one in a room; $12 a week where two occupy 
the same room. These rates begin Saturday, 
June 28, and continue till Saturday night, July 
5. Excellent board may be secured also at 
good boarding-houses at a lower rate. Rey. 
J. F. Meyer can arrange board at several of the 
best of such houses on application. It is urged, 
however, that all who intend to enjoy the privi- 
leges of these meetings enroll as members with 
the treasurer, and make engagement of rooms 
through him when possible. 


VINEYARD HAVEN HEADQUARTERS. 

The headquarters at Vineyard Haven will 
be at the Mansion House, rates being as at 
Nantucket, $2 a day. All persons expecting 
board at Vineyard Haven are requested to 
communicate with Capt. Gilbert Smith, of the 
committee. 

MEMBERSHIP FEES. 

All sessions of the week will be open to the 
public; but, to meet expenses, a membership 
fee of one dollar will be assessed on all who 
avail themselves of the reduced rates at the 
hotel or boarding-houses, and upon others who 
may care to contribute to the support of the 
meetings. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

First. Send one dollar for membership cer- 
tificate to Rev. J. F. Meyer, Nantucket, Mass., 
treasurer, which must be secured before rooms at 
the Springfield House or other boarding places 
can be arranged for at special rates. 

Second. Send full name of each person, with 


of arrival and exact time of stay, if possible. 
Rooms will be assigned after June 15, but it is 
important that applications be filed as early 
as possible to secure the best accommodation. 
All correspondence pertaining to board at Nan- 
tucket must be conducted with Mr. Meyer, who 
will arrange for rooms with the proprietor of 
the Springfield House or at other boarding 
places. Correspondence regarding board at 
Vineyard Haven must be addressed to Capt. 
Smith, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Third. Nantucket is reached by the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R.R., connecting with steamboats 
leaving New Bedford and Wood’s Hole twice 
aday. Baggage should be checked through to 
Nantucket, and will be taken free to the Spring- 
field House, but not to other boarding places. 


PROGRAMME. 


Religious services with sermon will be held 
Sunday morning and evening at Nantucket and 
Sunday morning at Vineyard Haven. A short 
service of worship will be held each morning. 
Two sessions will be held each week-day at 
the Second Congregational Meeting-house (the 
home of Unitarians in Nantucket), one in the 
morning and one in the evening, except that on 
Monday an afternoon session will be held in 
place of the morning session, and in the evening 
a reception will be held at the parlors of the 
Springfield House. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 29. 

10.45 A.M. Religious services, with sermon 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

7-45 P.M. Religious services, with sermon 
by Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Boston, Mass. 


MONDAY, JUNE 30. 

9.15 A.M. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. George H. Badger of Boston, Mass. 

4 P.M. Address by Rev. John Cuckson of 
Plymouth, Mass., “Thomas Carlyle: A Study 
in Contemporary Ethics and Religion.” 

8 p.m. Reception at the Springfield House. 


TUESDAY, JULY I. 
9.15 A.M. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rey. A. R. Hussey of Taunton, Mass. 
10 AM. Address by Rey. George W. Kent 
of Providence, R.I. 
8 p.m. Address by Rev. Wilson Fitch of 
Attleboro, Mass., “The Gospel of Law.” 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 
9.15 A.M. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. W. S. Jones of Randolph, Mass. 
10 A.M. National Alliance Conference. 
dresses. 
8p.m. Lecture by Rev. John W. Chadwick of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., “Shakespeare’s Othello.” 


THURSDAY, JULY 3. 

9.15 A.M. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. J. F. Meyer of Nantucket, Mass. 

Io A.M. Young People’s Religious Union 
Conference. Addresses by Mr. Roger Forbes 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Rev. F. R. Griffin of 
Braintree, Mass. 

8pm. Address by Rev. W. B. Geoghegan of 
New Bedford, Mass., “The Dynamic Conception 
of the Universe.” 


FRIDAY, JULY 4. 
9.15 A.M. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. John M. Wilson of Fall River, Mass. 
10 P.M, Address by Rev. A. P. Reccord of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ad- 
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-8 p.m. Patriotic service. Address by Hon. 


Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston, Mass. The people 
of Nantucket will unite with the Sammer Meet- 
ings Association in the meeting. 


SATURDAY, JULY 5. 

IOA.M. Meeting at Stevens Memorial Chapel, 
Vineyard Haven, under the direction of Rev. 
A. R. Hussey of Taunton, Mass. 

8 p.m. Sermon by 


Sunpay, JuLy 6. 


11 A.M. Religious services, with sermon by 
Rev. Charles E. St, John of Boston, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


As a fresh proof of the deepening interest in _ 


Sunday-school matters, I call attention to the 
programme arranged for June 4, Concord, Mass., 
by the directors of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference. The session is in the interests of our 
Sunday-schools, and addresses will be made by 
Rev. Mr. Garver of Worcester, Mass., and Rev. 
Mr. Secrist of Roxbury, Mass. Reports of the 
work of the different Sunday-schools in the 
conference will be given; and a Sunday-school 
Educational Exhibit, showing the methods used 
and the results in some of the most active 
schools, will be placed in the town hall. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society co-operates, 
and will contribute material to the exhibit. 
There is sure to be most profitable results, and 
this opportunity to get more light and inspira- 
tion should be improved by all interested. The 
arrangements have been systematically made by 
a special committee consisting of Miss Carrie 
H. Saunders of Cambridge and Rev. Walter 
Greenman of Watertown. 

As recently stated, the current lessons “About 
the Bible” are now entirely published. The leaf- 
lets for June are on the following subjects: “In- 
spiration and Revelation,” “How to Use the 
Bible,” “The Word of God,” and “A Review.” 
This somewhat important course of lessons 
will be furnished in pamphlet form by autumn. 
The latest scholarship, principal facts, and 
broadest views concerning the Bible are em- 
bodied in these chapters. Published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price for the entire course of 
twenty lessons, in leaflet form, twenty cents a 
single set. 

The completion of Miss Mulliken’s admirable 
lessons for the primary grade is now reached. 
The subjects for June are as follows: “About 
Flowers,” “The Woman of Samaria,” “Jesus at 
the House of Mary and Martha,” and “A Re- 


view,” with a picture of Bethany. In their 


varied range of topics and treatment these 


lessons of Miss Mulliken’s will prove a valu- 
able help to all primary and kindergarten work- 


ers in the Sunday-school. Their number is in- 
creasing. The value and necessity of dealing 
with the\youngest members of a Sunday-school 
are appearing more clearly to all educators. 

I rejoice to announce that one of my hopes 
has come true: The Meadville Theological 
School will have lectures next year on Sunday- 


school objects and methods. This is an impor-— 


tant step forward. Such a measure not only 
does justice to the Sunday-school movement, 
but it is even more a just act in behalf of the 
students. The graduates of the theological 


seminaries have so far been dimly lighted on — 
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their way with regard to Sunday-school mat- 
ters. This has not only crippled ministers in 
their parishes, but it has led to a sense of repug- 
nance and indifference. The introduction of the 
subject into the curriculum of a theological 
school creates for it at once dignity and inter- 
est. This is one more evidence going to prove 
that the standards\of the Sunday-school are 
constantly rising. It also shows that practical 
efforts are on foot to realize better results. 

Wherever a Sunday-school union springs up, 
there the Sunday-school cause is greatly helped. 
This is one of the most encouraging symptoms 
of our times: Sunday-school workers band to- 
gether for mutual benefit. The Sunday School 
Union of Channing Conference held its largest 
and most successful meeting on May 14 at 
Providence, in the First Parish Church, Rev. 
Mr. Lord pastor. An enthusiasm prevailed 
which was quite remarkable. Mrs. Rutan 
gave a talk on primary work with graphic illus- 
trations. And Dr. Hall (Universalist) of 
Cambridge delivered a stirring address, in 
which he forcibly outlined the arguments for 
teaching doctrine. 

I might add in this connection that the clos- 
ing meeting of the Boston Sunday School Union 
was marked with a fine, earnest spirit. The at- 
tendance was large, and everything had the 
right ring. Mr. Lord, Miss Higgins, and Mr. 
Shippen spoke with incisiveness, and looked for- 
ward most hopefully as well as wisely. The 
meetings of the Boston Union the past year 
have been very creditable, indeed, as Mr. Met- 
calf, ex-president, said, the whole career of this 
organization has been marked by exceptional 
vigor and usefulness. The Boston Sunday 
School Union stands for a strong, dynamic 
power, which must be felt beyond the borders of 
the Sunday-schools represented. 

It is quite interesting to look back over the 
annual doings of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society: We find the same questions, the 
same topics, the same fears and hopes in old 
days asnow. One feature of the public annual 
meetings some years ago was the participation 
by various individuals in the proceedings. It 
was expected that resolutions wou d be offered. 
For instance, in 1835, at the seventh annual 
Meeting in Dr. Channing’s church, Berry 
Street, Rev. Dr. Tuckerman was in the chair. 
The report reads that “the throne of grace was 
addressed in a fervent and appropriate manner 
by Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Northfield.” After 
reports and business, resolutions were pre- 
sented. They show what was uppermost in 
the minds of Sunday-school workers. E, 
Weston, Jr., Esq., offered a resolution in the 
following words: “that Sunday-schools are 

* a powerful means of stimulating teachers to 
cation.” Prof. Ware, Jr., offered a 
, “that the main hope of the Sunday- 
. chool ‘system rests on the personal religion of 
the teacher.” Then Rev. S. K. Lothrop fol- 
id presented - his poe “Resolved, 


Ledeeechools upon parents, so far as this 
_ influence bears upon the young, we are gratified 
and alarmed, and that we hold it a general 
important to be impressed upon all, that 
t the zealous co-operation of the parent 
no outward institution can avail for the true 
Christian education of the child.” Then was 


isters, etc., meets on Monday, June 2, with Rev. 
R. S. Morison, 17 Farrar Street. 


speak on the condition and prospects of the 
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heard Rey. William G. Eliot of St. Louis, Mo., 
and his resolution read thus: 
schools are of great value as a means of in- 
creasing and strengthening our churches and 
religious societies.” 
Rev. Mr. Burton of South Hingham presented 
his thought: 
instruction is the patriot’s best hope for the 
prosperity of our country’s free and happy 
institutions.” 
Rev. George Putnam of Roxbury offered this 
motion: 
the clergy are due to their lay brethren for their 
zealous and efficient co-operation in the relig- 
ious culture of the young through the Sunday- 
schools.” 
one of these resolutions was followed by re- 
marks on the part of the individuals who pre- 
sented the matter. 


“that Sunday- 


At the end of Mr. Eliot’s, 


“Resolved, That Sunday-school 


And, as a worthy conclusion, 


“Resolved, That the hearty thanks of 


It must be remembered that each 


EpwARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Association of Min- 


Take North 
Cambridge car, getting off at Kirkland Street. 
Luncheon at one o’clock. Mr. H.S. Sears will 


South Middlesex Conference. Hilary Bygrave, 
Scribe. 


Young People’s Religious Union.—A 
mass meeting of Young People’s Religious 
Unions of Dorchester and vicinity will be held 
at Christ Church, Dorchester, corner Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street, Sunday evening, June 1, 
at 7.45 o’clock. Rev. E. R. Shippen, Charles 
E. St. John, A. P. Reccord, Charles F. Dole, 
G. W. Solley and others will address the meet- 
ing upon the subject of “Young People and the 
Church.” 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The last meeting for the year was 
held at the parish house of All Souls’ Church, 
Manhattan, on the afternoon and evening of 
Friday, May 23. At the afternoon session the 
subject was “The Social Life of the Sunday- 
school,” and the speaker Rev. Henry R. Rose 
of the Church of the Redeemer (Universalist), 
Newark. 

The purpose of the Sunday-school is to make 
an atmospher2 in which the scholar will feel 
easy in religious matters. It is plain, then, that 
the Sunday-school must get hold of the boy in 
some of the things toward which his interest is 
naturally and normally aroused. A Sunday- 
school should have good singing, which should 
constantly be made better; should have precen- 
tor to lead who can gain the confidence of the 
boys. 

The social life, as a whole, is interesting to 
the boy. Boys are fond of athletics. The 
_| speaker would have in the parish house a bill- 
iard table, bowling alley, swimming pool. Love 
of patriotism leads boys to like to belong to mili- 
‘| tary companies. These attract the boy when 
literary clubs do not. The uniform stimulates 
him. The rules develop him. The speaker 
gave an interesting account of a most successful 
military organization in his own church. When 
these natural interests of the boy are aroused 
and used, he can then be interested in matters 
religious. 

A full discussion followed, in which Mrs, 
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Jackson, Messrs. Wilson, Aborn, Scandlin, and 
Low participated. 

At the evening session the regular order of 
business was followed. Roll-call showed 45 
present. The treasurer’s report showed cash in 
hand, $42.28. The following officers for the en- 
suing year were elected: president, Mr. Edward 
Aborn; vice-president, Mr. W. T. Scandlin; 
secretary, Rev. W. R. Hunt; treasurer, Mr. A. 
Dwight Stratton; directors for three years, Miss 
Mary W. Howland, Mr. C. H. Burdette, Mr. 
Sumner B. Stiles. The address of the evening 
was by Rev. Dr. Maurice Harris of Temple Is- 
rael, Harlem, New York, upon the question, 
“How shall the Rationalist teach the Miracu- 
lous ?” 

In advance classes we can take pupils into 
our confidence, let them see the Bible as we see 
it, as it is. Let them learn truth inside the - 
Sunday-school, not outside. We can show them 
how the miracle grew to be a miracle. We do 
not believe in them. Ancients did. There was 
no dividing line to him between natural and 
supernatural. Miracle to us was strange, phe- 
nomenon to him. The Bible pictures are consist- 
ent with the knowledge and environment of the 
time. W. R. Hunt, Secretary. 
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New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—The annual meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, May 2, at the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Brighton, Staten Island, with 
an attendance of about two hundred, the first 
vice-president, Mrs. William S. Burton, presid- 
ing. The meeting opened at11a.M. Mrs. Bur- 
ton greeted the members and friends of the 
League, and referred feelingly to Mrs. King, the 
League member from Staten Island who has 
passed away. The recording secretary, Mrs. 
Boas, read her annual report, which was ac- 
cepted with thanks. Mrs. Boas thanked the 
League members for their cordiality and kind- 
ness to her during her four years as recording 
secretary, and presented |to the League a gavel 
on which was inscribed: “Presented to the New 
York League of Unitarian Women by Harriet 
S. Boas, in remembrance of four happy years as 
recording secretary, May, 1902.” The annual 
report of the treasurer was read, showing a 
balance on hand of $91.35. This was accepted, 
and a special vote of thanks was given to Mrs. 
Donnelly, the retiring treasurer. The Religious 
News report was given by Mrs. Baker, and a 
vote of thanks was offered to Mrs. Baker and 
her committee for the Philanthropic News re- 
port. Miss Edith White of the George Junior 
Republic gave an account of the work of that 
society. This was followed by the reports of 
the following Branch Alliances represented in 
the League: All Souls’, Church of the Messiah, 
and Lenox Avenue Church, Manhattan; Unity 
Church, Second Church, and Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn; Yonkers, Flushing, Passaic, 
Rutherford, Plainfield, Hackensack, New Brigh- 
ton, L.I., and Ridgewood. Montclair, New- 
burg, and Orange sent no report. The collec- 
tion was taken up, and amounted to $34.31. 

The election of League officers now took 
place; and after Mrs. Catlin had nominated Miss 
Chapman for the president, and this name was 
accepted in addition to the one printed on the 
regular ballot, the ballots were distributed. 
The number of voting members present was 
118, and 115 votes were cast. The following 
were elected: president, Mrs. D. W. More- 
house; first vice-president, Mrs, J. W. Sargent; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Henry G. Bell; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Edwin M. Wheeler; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Charlotte L. Af- 
field; treasurer, Miss Edith R. Leonard. 

This was the ticket prepared by the Nominat- 
ing Committee of the League. The meeting 
adjourned at half-past one o’clock, and after an 
hour spent at lunch the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the League was held, with Mrs. Burton in 
the chair. After Mrs. Burton had announced 
the election of officers as already recorded, the 
former recording secretary, Mrs. Boas, read the 
minutes of the last monthly meeting, and re- 
ported board business of interest to the League 
in general. Owing to the illness of the newly 
elected secretary, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Burton 
requested Mrs. Boas to be secretary pro tem. 

After a message of sympathy and greeting 


had been voted to be sent to Mrs. Wheeler and 


to Mrs. Wing, the League’s retiring president, 
Mrs. Baker, read a tribute to the memory of the 
late Mrs. James T. Bixby. It was moved and 
carried that this tribute be incorporated in the 
minutes of this meeting, and a copy sent to 
Mrs. Bixby. It was moved and carried that the 
League send greetings to the Chicago conference 
through Mrs. Davis and Miss Low. 

After Mrs. Burton had thanked the ladies of 
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the Staten Island church for their kindness and 
hospitality, the subject of the day, “The Child 
in the Church,” was presented. Mrs. William 
I. Nichols spoke on the two questions “Has 


the Church School Unchurched the Children ” 


and “The Minister’s Relation to the Children.” 
Mrs. Nichols traced the development of the 
Sunday-school from its earliest inception, and 
showed how great is its influence upon the 
child's mind. 

The speaker pointed out the danger of me- 
chanical teaching in the Sunday-school, and 
felt that there should be a trained corps of 
teachers co-operating with the pastor, and that 
close personal knowledge of the children and 
comradeship between pastor, teachers, and 
children were absolutely essential for the ideal 
Sunday-school. Mrs, Nichols discussed the 
present religious education of children, con- 
trasting it with that of former days, saying that 
“young people should be trained to the posi- 
tive position of the Unitarian faith.” Mrs. 
Nichols read extracts from a letter written by 
a Harvard Divinity School student in regard to 
the subject of the Sunday-school, told of her 
own personal experiences in Sunday-schools of 
many different sects, and gave some of the 
questions and answers regarding Sunday-school 
attendance which had recently been published 
in a religious newspaper. Mrs. Nichols spoke 
of the necessity of establishing a teachers’ 
training-class for the Sunday-school, and de- 
scribed one such class which is in successful 
operation, closing with the remark, ‘Would it 
not be well to put the Unitarian church into a 
healthy condition by looking out for the chil- 
dren’s religious training?” ~ 

Mrs. William Smith Carter read a paper on the 
topic “What shall we Teach our Children ?” open. 
ing with remarks on the old and new forms of 
worship, and laying stress upon the importance 
of giving children the very best foundation in re. 
ligious matters. Mrs. Carter thought it wise to 
give some doctrinal teaching to children at a 
very early age, when impressions are very strong, 
saying that even a child of three years was not 
too young to be thus taught. “Few mothers real- 
ize,” continued the speaker, “how their children 
can be perplexed by the influence of orthodox 
servants.” And then Mrs. Carter closed with 
the wish that we might all be able to train our 
children so that later on they would become 
church attendants. 

After the papers, Mrs. Morehouse, the 
League’s new president, made a few remarks 
regarding the League’s opportunities, the policy 
which she intended to pursue in guiding League 
work, and said that “the League’s salvation re- 
mains and will rest with the young people.” 
After a few words from Mrs. Barrows, Mrs. 
Burton, and Miss Harris, the speakers were 
thanked, and the meeting adjourned. Harriet 
S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Confer ences. 


South Middlesex Conference.—The one 
hundred and ninth session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held in the Unitarian 
church, Concord, Mass., Wednesday, June 4. 
After opening prayer by Rev. A. W. Jackson 
there will be addresses by Rev. A. S. Garver, 
on “The Encouragement in Taking Sunday- 
schools seriously,” and Rev. H. T. Secrist, on 
“Sunday-school Teaching.” 

The afternoon address will be given by Prof. 
B. D. Eerdmans of Leyden, Holland, followed 
by a report on the actual condition and needs 
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of the Sunday-schools of the conference by 
Rev. W. F. Greenman. 

Sunday-school Educational Exhibit. For a 
long time Sunday-school workers have felt the 
need of visiting good schools in the interest of 
studying the means and methods used to secure 
the best results. In order to achieve this end, 
a committee of the directors of the conference 
have engaged the town hall, opposite the 
church, at Concord, in which to present an 
exhibit of the work aimed at and actually done 
in some of the best schools in the conference. 
It is believed that a brief but careful examina- 
tion of this exhibit will be nearly as helpful as 
the actual visiting of as many Sunday-schools. 
This is a new departure in the method of study- 
ing Sunday-school work, and it is hoped that all 
who visit it may receive as much help and in- 
spiration as those who have assisted in prepar- 
ing it. It will be open all day June 4, and all 
are urged to visit it during the intermission,, 
H. C. Parker, Secretary. 


Worcester Conference.—The regular 
spring meeting of the Worcester Conference 
was held with the church in Bolton, Mass., on 
the evening of the 14th and the 15th of May. 
The conference opened with public worship, 
conducted by Rev. F. J. Gauld of Leominster 
and Rev. H. S. Mitchell of Westboro. The 
sermon was delivered by Rey. J. C. Jaynes of 
West Newton. He spoke of “the sympa- 
thetic interest which Jesus always showed in 
common people and common things.” 

On Thursday morning the devotional service 
was led by Rev. J. P. Sheafe of Harvard, who 
took for his topic “The Joy that is set before 
us.” 

The subject chosen for consideration during 
the forenoon was the report of the Committee 
on Church Membership, The chairman, Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield of Fitchburg, who prepared 
the report, was unable to be present; and his 
paper was read by Rev. John Baltzly of Hud- 
son. The main purpose of the report was to 
inform the conference how many persons had 
joined the churches during the past four years, 
and indicate future lines of action. 

Reports were received from twenty-six of the 
thirty-three churches composing the conference, 
and the returns show that in the past four years 
there has been a gain in membership of about 
one thousand persons in twenty societies. 
The increase ranges all the way from one to 
two hundred. 

“The committee is convinced,” says the re- 
port, “that gains enough have been made to | 
make up numerically such losses as have been 
occasioned by death or removal to other sec- 
tions of the country. This may not be true of 
some parishes. Indeed, the returns show that in 
a few cases real losses have been sust 
But it is true of the churches as a who 
is true that Unitarianism in Worcester 
is not declining numerically to any ext 
vitally affects the future of our faith i 
locality. And the reports show that not , quite 
all has heen done that might possibly be don 
to increase the membership.” 

The report showed that of — 
eties replying to the question, Have you a 
double organization of church and society? 2 
thirteen have the double and eleven the single 
organization. The report recommended the 
adoption by all our parishes of the sing rt ¥. 
ganization. But, in the discussion tha' 
lowed, the recommendation met wit some 
criticism, ; 
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Inquiry as to the conditions of membership 
showed that in eighteen of the churches the can- 
didate had to be voted in, while many of them 
required the constitution, by-laws, or covenant 
tobe signed. In several of the parishes the 
right hand of fellowship is extended, and a form 
| of public reception adopted. In one or two in- 
stances the ceremony of baptism is adminis- 
| tered. “It would seem,” says the report, “that 
: one may become a member of the Unitarian 

Church on almost any terms.” This state of 

affairs led the chairman of the committee, speak- 

ing for himself alone, to remark that “this very 

laxity and ‘go-as-you-pleasedness’ is probably re- 

sponsible, in part, for the indifference of people 
to joining our parishes formally. It would seem 
that we might as well admit that joining the 
church either is essential, spiritually, or it is not 
essential. If not essential, drop the matter: if 
essential, then let it be enforced, if possible,— 
at all events, the simpler the conditions, the bet- 
ter, for such a body as ours. We have a bond 
mightier than all covenants or outward letters 
ever devised,—the bond of the spirit.” 

According to the report the chief line of effort 
employed to increase church membership has 
been preaching. Next to preaching the empha- 
sis is laid upon personal interview. Forward- 
movement meetings, Young People’s Unions, 
confirmation classes, and strenuous effort are all 
mentioned as means of increasing church mem- 
bership. One minister suggests an active ‘look- 
out’ committee, and another thinks that good 
music has much to do with getting people into 
| the church. Other suggestions looking toward 
the increase of our membership are devotion to 
denominational interests, a better system of par- 
ish visitation, abolition of the communion ser- 
vice, and consecrated ministers. 

The discussion of the report was opened by 
Rev. A. S. Garver. He said that the chief value 
of the report was that it showed a wide interest 
in church life. He questioned the wisdom of 
doing anything to change the organization from 
the double to the single system. As a business 
arrangement, he believed in guarding against 
the possibility of allowing the conditions of 
membership becoming so loose that anybody 
and everybody can become voters. 

We need to make the joining of the church an 
occasion after the manner of the Episcopal 
Church, when the bishop makes his annual visit 
for the sole purpose of administering the rite of 
confirmation. Something should be done to in- 
crease our consciousness of belonging together. 
Our appeal to people to join the church should 
be free from everything ecclesiastical, theologi- 
cal, or sacramental. These things have their 
place, but they must be eliminated from our ap- 
men and women to unite with the 

‘subject was further discussed by 
en, Gauld, Baltzly, and Duncan. 
o'clock Rev. J. N. Pardee, pastor 
taining society, invited the confer- 
‘ir to the hall of the Farmers’ Club 
e church and partake of the collation 
‘by the ladies of the Bolton parish. 
rence thereupon took a recess of two 


a 
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that there was an attendance of 16 min- 
delegates, and 289 visitors, making a 


jorning session Rev. A. S. Garver 
he ved the appointment of a committee to 
- draw up resolutions to convey to Rey. George S. 
Ball of Upton the greeting of the Worcester 
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Conference upon the attainment on next Thurs- 
day, May 22, of his eightieth birthday. The 
motion was adopted; and the chair appointed 
Rev. A. S. Garver, Dr. G. M. Bartol, and James 
T. Joslyn, Esq. The committee presented the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted by a tising vote: — 

As members of the Worcester Conference, we wish to 
send our affectionate greeting to Rev. George S. Ball, for 
so many years our vice-president and faithful coworker, on 
his approaching eightieth birthday. We rejoice in the 
memories of his noble life and long and useful service, and 
extend to him our loving good wishes for his peace and 
happiness. 

On motion of Rev. F. L, Phalen it was voted 
to adopt the following resolutions : — 

Whereas the increase of power and influence of the 
churches of our Worcester County Conference is a matter 
of vital importance to every one of our parishes and to 
every faithful Unitarian, therefore be it hereby 

Resolved, By the members of this Conference, that we 
approve of the further serious consideration of the methods 
and purposes involved in the question of church member- 
ship, and that we earnestly recommend serious considera- 
tion of this great problem by the ministers and laity of our 
churches. And 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be sent to 
the minister of each of our parishes with the request that 
they be brought to the attention of every one of our par- 
ishes. 

On motion of Rev. W. L. Walsh, it was 
unanimously voted, by rising, that the hearty 
thanks of the Worcester Conference be ex- 
tended to the Bolton parish for its cordial fel- 
lowship and hospitality. 

The programme of the afternoon was ar- 
ranged by the Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women, and the subject selected for considera- 
tion was “What the Women are doing for the 
Liberal Church.” 

The league had invited Mrs. E, H, Atherton 
of Roxbury to represent the National Alliance. 
She explained the purpose of the Alliance, and 
illustrated the good work it is doing by quoting 
from the letters of workers in the field, North, 
South, East, and West, emphasizing the work 
being done by Mr. Dukes at Shelter Neck, N.C. 

Mrs. A. S. Garver represented the Worcester 
League, and told of its beginnings in the spring 
of 1889. ‘Among the officers met in solemn 
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Oak Park, Ill.— Last fall I introduced Brother 
Grier’s Star System into our Sunday-school with most 
excellent results. One Sunday I had a written test, a 
review. There was great interest in it, many staying after 
school to complete their papers, I could not have gotten 
this interest, had it not been for the Stars,—Rev. R. F. 
Jononnor. Address all orders to Rev, A.C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


To Lovers of Originality.—Every one who values 
an original piece of furniture should study the interesting 
dining-room piece presented to-day in another column by 
the Paine Furniture Company. It is scarcely a sideboard, 
and it is very different from a buffet. In fact, it combines 
the advantages of both these two; and it does it on very 
little floor space and with an enormous amount of conven- 
ience. It is a very interesting creation, . 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


—————————————————— ee 

At East Orange, N.J., 18th inst., Susan Lazelle Revere 
Sampson, widow of William 5. Sampson, and daughter of 
Paul and Caroline Lazelle Revere, of B 


ridgewater, and 
a great-grand-daughter of Paul Revere, aged 84 yrs. and 
6 mos. “= 
- At Bangor, Me., 13th inst., Mrs. Emily J. Stetson, 
widow of the late Hon. Charles Stetson, aged 87 yrs. 
When, in the innocence of its ignorance, a little child 
dies, we say, “It is saved from the soil of the world, and 
it is well.” But, when one passes onward from a rounded 
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ummit of years,—one who has entered into the various 

relations of life, fulfilled its duties, tasted its joys and 
sorrows, faced its good and evil, and, through all, made 
the world better for living in it,—we say: “That is higher 
yet. The innocence of wisdom is best.” 

Such a beautiful finished life was that of Mrs, Stetson. 
Always deeply rooted in the home, she realized in it a 
lofty ideal, and from it radiated a wide influence. There 
she was the gentle queen, at once ruling and retiring. 
To an outsider she seemed a sovereign who neyer gave 
a command, and whose sceptre was the invincible love and 
confidence she inspired. Her word, lightly uttered, and 
often pointed by a stingless wit, was the verdict of good 
judgment and justice, and gave the casting vote in any 
discussion. 

When Mr. Stetson’s long life of honored citizenship 
came to a close, she and those their influence had moulded 
continued to make this home the centre, not only for her 
immediate family, but for an unusually large circle of 
relatives and friends, and from it emanated quiet and 
untold benefactions. There was. found hospitality and 
refinement and the charm that comes from social inter- 
course, with intelligence of what interests mankind and 
sympathy with the progress of the world and its questions, - 
and with the beauties of nature, art, and literature. _ ; 

Mrs, Stetson’s personality had the gift of expressing her 
rare temperament. Her native dignity and elegance was 
united to an unfailing grace which could never have been 
more beautiful than in the sweet slowness of age. In the 
very last of her eighty-seven years her remarkably brill- 
jant and attentive eye showed her regnant mind, her 
reserved self-control, and her spirit of peace. 

Such a life leaves in the world an unspeakable sense of 
loneliness and emptiness, counterbalanced only by con- 
templation of its completeness and gratitude for its having 
been lived. 

If “the object of creation is a heaven from the human 
race,”? how beautifully all fruitful lives fall into the divine 
plan! 

Banoor, Mer, 


At the City Hospital, 23d inst., Marion Josephine Page, 
daughter of Mary Ann Hersey and the late Timothy R. 
Page, aged 65 yrs. 

A woman who never spared herself in loving faithful 
service for her family, her friends, her church, and the 
neighbor; whose strong patriotism was an inheritance 
from an ancestry whose blood was shed for their country 
on the battlefields of Lexington and Concord. 
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conclave was only one who had ever faced an 
audience more imposing than a sewing circle. 

“But we had formed our league, and we were 
not going to have it fail. So those on the Ex- 
ecutive Board all bound themselves to speak 
after a paper was read and thus break the 
dreaded ice. We did it, and found each time 
we were more confident, till now it is no hard 
task to get up and say what we think.” Mrs. 
Garver then told of the practical working of the 
league, and concluded by saying that one very 
wholesome result of the organization has been 
the bringing together the several churches of 
the city of Worcester, as well as a few in the 
country. The hope of the league is that more 
and more of the churches will ally themselves 
with it. 

Mrs. A. L. Weatherly, president of the 
Worcester League, told what it is doing at the 


‘present time. Other ladies joining in the dis- 


cussion were Miss Patrick of Hopedale, Mrs. 
Stone of Worcester, and Mrs. Mitchell of 
Westboro. 

The closing address of the conference was 
given by Rev. F. L. Phalen. He described it as 
notably practical, and said that no church is so 
united in faith, fellowship, and earnest purpose 
as the Unitarian Church. Let us go home with 
new courage and cheer, each feeling a personal 
responsibility. At four o’clock the conference 
adjourned. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—On Sunday evening, the 8th of 
June, at 7.30 P.M. the new Morgan Memorial 
edifice, erected by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches on the old site of Morgan Chapel, 
corner Shawmut Avenue and Corning Street, 
will be dedicated with appropriate services. A 
general invitation is extended to the public. 


The open-air summer preaching on Boston 
Common, under the auspices of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, will begin next Sunday 
afternoon, June 1, at five o’clock. The location 
will be the same as last year; namely, the fifth 
tree from Charles Street on the Beacon Street 
Mall. The usual congregational singing will 
be led by a cornetist. Leaflet hymns will be 
provided for all who attend. There will be 
sixteen of these services during the coming 
summer. In compliance with the request of a 
number of the customary attendants on these 
services the first ten services will be devoted to 
a simple and popular exposition of Unitarian 
Christianity. The first topic will be ‘The 
Unitarian Thought of God.” The speakers will 
be Rev. Thomas Van Ness and Rev. George 
W. Cutter. During June these services will be 
in general charge of Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 
A welcome is extended to all. 

Roxbury: The last meeting of the Branch 
Alliance of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, for the 
year, has been held; and, in looking over the 
annual reports of the various committees, the 
members feel that it has been one of real expan- 
sion and prosperity. With a membership of 
seventy the monthly meetings have been largely 
attended, and invited guests from other Alliances 
have been present at nearly every meeting. 

The Post-office Mission and Cheerful Letter 
Committees have extended and enlarged their 
splendid work. Through their wide correspond- 
ence, barrels of clothing and books, boxes of 
clothing, Christmas packages, and miscellaneous 
articles have been sent. Besides these, 2,300 
papers, magazines, etc., together with 1,000 ser- 
mons and tracts. 
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The proceeds from a birthday party in Janu- 
ary, together with the continued income from the 
sale of the Roxbury Magasine, keeps the treasury 
replenished. The appropriations have been as 
large this year as usual. 

The study class has been under the guidance 
of Mr. Secrist, on the origin, growth, and develop- 
ment of Unitarianism. 

The annual meeting was held on Wednesday, 
April 23. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected, and annual reports read. After an in- 
teresting account from Mrs. E. H. Atherton of 
the work in North Carolina, and also of other 
Alliances she had visited during the winter, tea 
was served and a social hour enjoyed. 


Baltimore, Md.—Rev. A. R. Hussey of 
Taunton, Mass., has received a call to become 
pastor of the Unitarian church here. 


Hackensack, N.J.—At the installation of 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational church, Odd Fellows’ 
Hall was crowded with listeners on the after- 
noon of Sunday, May 18. Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., was the preacher of the occasion, 
His sermon was upon “The Permanence of 
Religion,” and he held the close attention of 
the large numbers who had come to see and 
hear this neted champion of the liberal faith. 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Rev. D. W. Morehouse, 
and Rev. John M. Davidson assisted in the 
exercises. Before the benediction was pro- 
nounced, the pastor invited all interested to 
remain a few minutes after the close of the 
service to examine the plans for the new church, 
which were on exhibition. 


New York.—The Fourth Church in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., John M. Davidson: At our annual 
meeting the following new covenant was 
adopted :— 

“Following the leadership of earnest and 
sincere men and women of all ages, and par- 
ticularly of Jesus, to whom we are especially 
joined by ties of high religious inheritance, we 
covenant to follow unflinchingly the truth as we 
each see it, to love and co-operate with all who 
are earnestly seeking the religious life, and to 
devote our lives to the service of God and the 
betterment of man.” 

The report of the treasurer showed that the 
society is in good financial condition, and that 
gratifying progress has been made toward the 
establishment of a church building fund. We 
are still in need of help, however. 

In spite of serious losses in membership last 
year, through the removal from the city of a 
number of our most active members, the church 
has made steady progress in that direction 
also; and we feel that, as soon as we can es- 
tablish ourselves in a church home, our pros- 
pects for rapid growth will be excellent. Flat- 
bush is growing more rapidly than almost any 
other section of the Greater New York, and it 
furnishes an opportunity for Unitarian effort 
which should be taken advantage of immedi- 
ately if we wish to reap the full benefit of our 
work. 

Any notice of the church’s condition would 
be incomplete without an acknowledgment of 
the notable and generous contribution of $2,500 
to the church building fund by the Church of 
the Messiah in New York. 


Portland, Ore.—Church of Our Father: 
The service in recognition of Rev. George 
Croswell Cressey, D.D.; as pastor of the 
society, took place in the newly redecorated 


—- 
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edifice Thursday evening, May 1. The order 
of exercises was as follows: Scripture reading 
and prayer, Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr.; sermon, 
Rev. William R. Lord; greetings of the parish, 
G. G. Gammans, Esq., president of the board 
of trustees, and Mr. William P. Olds; our 
common fellowship, Rabbi S. H. Wise, Ph.D.; 
a word of welcome, Rev. J. R. Wilson, D.D. 
(Presbyterian); charge to pastor and people, 
Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, D.D. (pastor emeritus) ; 
benediction by the pastor’ The music for the 
occasion was provided by the church quartette. 


—— 


San José, Cal.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church of San José was 
held the evening of the 13th of May. The re- 
ports of the officers of the society showed a 
prosperous year. In addition to meeting the 
yearly expense the church has cancelled five 
thousand dollars of the indebtedness upon its 
property, and this without any outside assistance 
further than the contributions of its friends. 
This is a fine showing, and gives evidence of 
the vitality of the church. An invitation was 
extended to its former pastor, Rev. N. A. 
Haskell, who resigned two years ago, to return 
to the ministry of the church for the coming 
year. 

This church was organized in the year 1888 
under the ministry of Mr. Haskell. An inde- 
pendent society was organized some twenty 
years before this date by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
whose memory is tenderly cherished by all who 
knew him. This society maintained a some- 
what uncertain existence for many years after 
the close of his labors, but finally ceased to 
exist. Its supporters formed the nucleus of the 
new society. In the year 1888 Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, superintendent of the work upon the 
Pacific Coast, called the people together and 
proposed the organization of a distinctively 
Unitarian church. Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
then secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, at Mr. Wendte’s invitation met the 
people in consultation. Services were inaugu- 
rated, and Mr. Haskell was called from the East 
to assume charge of the new society. He re- 
mained five years. During his ministry a pros- 
perous society was established, and one of the 
finest church edifices in the city erected. Un- 
fortunately, the church was burdened with a 
heavy indebtedness. It was with great diffi- 
culty that it held its property during the trying 
years of 1893 to 1895 that followed Mr. Haskell’s 
ministry. At the end of that time he was re- 
called to its ministry, and remained another | 
period of five years, resigning in June, 1890. 
Since that time the services of the church have 
been maintained by Rev. Burt Estees Howard, 
now professor in the department of econo 
at Stanford University, formerly pastor 
of the largest Presbyterian churches 
Angeles. Before accepting the pos 
him by President Jordan he spent 
preparation for his new field of labo: 
vard University, and entered the fell 


of this able and popular preacher. — 
has not yet received Mr. Haskell’ 
of its invitation, but it is expected t 
enter upon this third period of Be mi 
first Sunday in June. 


Society has called ee Charles PI 
formerly of Plymouth, Mass., and has his accept- 
ance, The pastorate will begin June 1, and the 


4 


' members of the society are looking forward 


’ 
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MUCH IN LITTLE. 


You may call it a sideboard or a buffet, but 
you cannot call it inartistic, and you will admit 
‘that it carries a tremendous pressure of conven- 
ience to the square inch, It is altogether one of 
the most successful conceptions we have ever seen. 

With an original piece like this, figures are 
needed. The top is 19 by 45 inches, and the total 
height is 53 inches. The mirror is 8 by 32 inches. 
The shelf is full width and about 7 inches deep. 

The centre top drawer is lined for silver. The 
corner closets are very convenient. The open 
cupboard is spacious; so, too, is the wide drawer 
for linen. It is hard to find anything that is omitted. Yet the piece takes 
very little floor space. 

We furnish the following catalogues on application : 
Wood Mantels. Refrigerators. Mission. Old Hickory. Arts and Crafts. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


with renewed energy. The conditions are favor-| 
able in Schenectady for the growth of a Unita- 
rian church, the most pressing need being that 
of a church building. A fine site has been 
secured, and partially paid for through the 
efforts of the society and with the aid of gener- 
ous friends in the Unitarian faith. Additional 
contributions would be thankfully received, and 
may be sent to S. B. Stewart, Jr., treasurer, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Springfield, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Bradley Gilman: The Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety and the Peabody Circle of Unity Church 
gave a reception to Rev. Bradley Gilman and 
Mrs. Gilman in the Unity Church parish house 
from 8 to 10 o’clock last evening. The occasion 
was the tenth anniversary of Mr. Gilman’s pas- 
torate in Unity Church; and five hundred mem- 
bers of the parish and friends attended, includ- 
ing the pastors of many of the city churches. 
Several of the Unity Church members gave 
presents to Rev. and Mrs. Gilman in honor of 
the event. Light refreshments were served. 


Stoneham, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
has called Rev. William Lloyd, who accepts, 
and takes up the work at once. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, etc., from March 1 to May 1, 1902: — 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Me 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Taunton....-« $25.00 Report of the C ittee t i 
1, U: Ss Bast B ; ° e p ommittee to consider the 
Benda school Fret Parish, Dorchester..rcc. ct te Messiah Pulpit” Religious Work and Opportunity in 


Mite-bOXES <0-0e.ee nese seer cceeeetscrescesseess 9:66 Country Towns in New England. 
Sai PAE ete, Feuer, Brattleboro: a Deals with the country problem, church respon- 
eS ag eae 13.04 1901-1902 sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 
Mrs. Jacob R. fates Ai dalatitewss «cvieca’s sues dewelt 1,00 tutional work, and financial conditions. 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


EastTER OFFERINGS 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 


NOW READY: By CuarLes W. Etiot, LL.D. 
$345, 1. Our Dead President. "heme ttecagelt hte 
out! 2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) The influence of noble literature. Value of the 


<= Ee peed Derenmont for the City. Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 

ris H. &. Some Things which the Church can do for | education. 
armington, Me., $6 3 Soul 6. Wh th Shrchas do for the World. 
» Me., $6. . What the Church can do for the World. d 
eymouth, $2. 7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. The Religious Training of our Young 


Roxbury, $30.20; Firs 


Waltham, $12.03; Watertown, $12.75; Gloucester, $7.54; 
Biarerltes Me, $3.00; Coad, ‘N.H., $3.42; a 9, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- People. 
tw North Society, Hingham, $6.00; Nashua, are i 
; Green Harbor, $2.50; Augusta, Me., $7.00; 11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) By JONATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
1, $13.50; Weston, $20.00; Channing Church,] 13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
77}, H., $3.00; Whitman, $3.93 ; 14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 9th Series. No. 11. 


ath, . 5 
'Neponset, $14'22; Norfolk Church Dor 
Eastondale, 80 cents; Hartford, Conn., y : 
Bratt za Vt., 1743 Medford, 88.75 5 Sharon, 20. Fathers and Sons. day Rew tRobert Collyer.) intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
orton, $3.00; Northboro;, $1.00; | Wnchendon: 24. [Marthas and Marys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) | and thorough. 

pe New Bedford, $2.50; Second] 36° The Sermon on tie Mount. (By Rev. Robert . 


15. she iomiee Fetes: the Creation. (By|Jt should go hand in hand with physical and 


Brookline, $3.47; Littleton, N.H. 
: 5 ae : Collyer.) : The Regent God. 
$138 N-H., $4.09; Man-| 97. The Abolition of Death. (An Easter Sermon.) Reg 
: >) 28. Church Membership. By FREDERIC H. Hepce, D.D. 
Series “To Young Men and Women.” 10th Series. No. 4. 
8. 1. What Life is For, . . r k 
Hh fe peceten ee a ee 
i . Toney. s . 
16. IV. The Rihics of Gambling. cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
; 17. Vv. What to Read, and Why. of Deit 
paetcn fo Si le, $22.85 ; 18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. ue 
4 First helt i | Series on “Relations of Men and Women.”’ The Victory over Death, 
19. I. Man and Woman. 
21. Il. Love and Marriage. By Rev. Octavius B. FRoTHINGHAM. 
ei Ls eek ent and ee 10th Series. No. 5. 
4 . Home an ciety, a . 5. 
$9.55 5 25. V. The Ethics of Divorce. d the blessi : 
wile, | 29: VE The Growing Independence of Women. CRsarena anc she besatng Glideats 
Ruaerter 30. “The Portrait of a Good Wife.”’ (By Rev. The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
a Spr epee semen intdi teanin Ties applying to iad sha ee aa te Asso- 
32. T ey that be with Us. CIATION, 25 Leacon reet, Boston. 
33, Eympathy. Please order by Series and Number. 
34, “The Overplus of Blossom,’’ (By Rey. Robert 
ay ie 5. Secking Comfort 
$2.10; $6.61 5 35. Seeking Comfort. ; . 
Groton 
oa a OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 
fiss By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Miss 
PRICE 81.00 


Goo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congrass St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Two eating clubs at Princeton are called 
appropriately Eta Pi and the Chaucer.—Zx- 
change. 


Summer Boarder: “I have heard that silk 
tassels grow on your corn.” Farmer: “Yes, 
miss, regular grosgrain silk it is, too.”’—Zozwe// 
Citizen. 


An old parish clerk was courteously thanking 
a church dignitary for kindly taking, on emer- 
gency, a village service. ‘‘A worse preacher 
would have done us,’’ he said, “if we only 
knew where to find him !”—Selected. 


A German, who irsisted upon singing one of 
Arditi’s vocal waltzes, in which occurs twice 
the query, “Is it weal or is it woe?” rendered 
the line “Ees eet veal or ees eet veau?” much 
to the amusement of the audience.—Z xchange. 


“George,” asked the teacher of a Sunday- 
school class, “whom, above all others, shall 
you wish to see when you get to heaven?” 
With a face brightening up with anticipation, 
the little fellow shouted, “Gerliah.”—Se/ected. 


Office-boy (to Boston editor): “There’s a 
gent outside, sir, with fringe on his pants, 
what says he wants to see the editor.” Boston 
Editor: “Never say ‘gent’ or ‘pants,’ James; 
and tell the gentleman we don’t want any 
poetry.”—Puck. 


Among the regulations of the West Boston 
Bridge Corporation, drawn up by two lawyers, is 
a section which was written, accepted, and now 
stands thus: “And the said proprietors shall 
meet annually on the first Tuesday of June, pro- 
viding the same does not fall on Sunday.”— 
Exchange. 


The Living Church makes this quotation 
from a Connecticut woman’s diary, dated 
1790: “We had roast pork for dinner, and Dr. 
S., who carved, held up a rib on his fork, and 
said, ‘Here, ladies, is what Mother Eve was 
made of. ‘Yes,’ said Sister Patty, ‘and it’s 
from very much the same kind of critter.’” 


Johnson: “Do you know young Jones?” 
O’Kelly: “Yis, sor, I know him,” Johnson: 
“Can a person believe what he says?” Pat: 
“Faith, an’ it’s jist this way: when he tells ye 
the truth, ye can belave every word he says; but, 
when he lies to yez, ye betther have no confi- 
dence in him at all.”—Selected. 


Mr. Whistler once painted the portrait of a 
distinguished novelist. When the portrait was 
finished, the sitter did not appear satisfied. “You 
don’t seem to like it,” Whistler said. The sitter 
said, in self-justification, “You must admit that 
it’s a bad work of art.’ “Yes,” Whistler re- 
plied; “but I think you must admit that you are 
a bad work of nature.” —Selected. 


Mistress (at the speaking tube): “Bridget, 
why are you standing there whistling in that 
manner?” Bridget: “Faith, and didn’t ye tell 
me that whin that tin thing in the wall began 
to whistle that I was to answer it? An’ here 
T’ve been shtanding for the last fifteen minutes 
answering the ould thing wid all me moight, 
and it don’t seem ‘to know me at all, at all.’— 
Exchange. 


The golden text for a certain Sunday-school 
was, “And the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit. Luke ii, 40.” Little Ted’s hand went 
up like a flash when the. superintendent asked: 
“Can any of these bright, smiling little boys or 
girls repeat the golden text for to-day? Ah! 
how glad it makes my heart to see so many lit- 
tle hands go up! Teddy, my boy, you may re- 
peat it, and speak good and loud, that all may 
hear.” And they all heard this: “And the 
child grew, and waxed strong in spirit like 


2.40.”—Selected. 
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MEN EELY & Cc « BELL FOUNDERS 


Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 


"‘TheWorld Famous” 


Educational. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**%,A8”7 


Advantages of a cultured home, 
or Tech. preparation. 
References: Mr, 
Illustrated catalogue, 


Rock * ScHnOE 


., Thorough College 
Seven pupils to one instructor. 
ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 


Boys 
at Wellesley Hills, 


RIDGE Massachusetts ze 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


# 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Founded 1844. New endowments. _No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 
Metropolitan advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY over kind, 144 Instruc- 
tors, 1336 Students from 9O Universities, 1S Foreign 


countnes, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, College, Graduates 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 7. 
Address Dean, M.D, BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 

For College Graduates one 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY jiunarea ‘Scholarships of 


f25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October rt. 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


clini and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2, Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


, in attendance. Elective 
courses in 


courses in great CONLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion ties certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 18. - Address 
Dean, W. E, HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 


courses, 

d f A.M. 

PieD. For Goilege GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 

gretuatey omly. Opens September 18, Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. — Anh 


Regular courses. Special courses for colle di 
and teachers of experience. Entrance r 
JUNE 26-27, SEPTEMBER 9-10. Fer circu 
AvzerT G, Boyp: 
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Parents looking for a school are The Cambrid 
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efa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M. , Director, 
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Established in 1869. Reference, Rey. E. 
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